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Chapter  IV. 

PARTY  AND  PARLIAMENT. 

I. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  various 
schemes  proposed  for  increasing  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  of  representative 
governments,  and  bringing  them  into  more 
intimate  touch  with  the  national  will,  has 
resulted  so  far  not  only  in  the  rejection  of 
the  proposals  themselves,  but  in  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  principles  from  which 
they  issue. 

Behind  most  of  these  proposals  lies  a 
fallacious  expectation  that  if  votes  or 
voting  were  differently  manipulated,  some 
difference  would  be  shown  in  the  quality 
of  legislation.  An  electorate  cajoled, 
deceived,  bribed  under  one  system  of 
election,  will  be  cajoled,  deceived,  bribed 
under  any  system;  an  electorate  which  has 
not  the  intelligence  to  know  its  own  mind 
or  to  form  an  ideal  for  itself  will  not  find 
the  salvation  of  intelligence  under  the 
Referendum,  Proportional  Representation, 


or  any  similar  manipulation  of  the  demo- 
cratic machine.*  The  political  influences 
of  a  state  of  Society  which,  like  our  present 
one,  surrounds  the  individual  with  every 
possible  inducement  to  worship  wealth  and 
appearance,  and  educates  him  to  become  a 
victim  of  these  inducements,  will  not  be 
altered  by  a  change  in  electoral  machinery. 
No  mechanical  device  can  protect  the 
purity  of  democratic  government :  the 
people  must  do  that  by  their  own  deter- 
mination. The  fundamental  problem  of 
all  States  is  how  to  educate  their  electors, 
and  how  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
representative  system. 

If  the  great  majority  of  electors  kept 
themselves    in    intimate    touch    with    the 

*  Professor  Commons  in  the  book  to  which  I 
referred  (Vol.  I.,  footnote,  p.  95)  argues  that  the 
Referendum,  by  withdrawing  attention  from  men  to 
measures,  enables  the  electors  to  give  a  more  genuine 
decision,  and  thus  the  Referendum  appears  to  be  a 
change  in  political  substance  and  not  merely  in  form. 
The  force  of  this  is  greatest  in  the  mixed  nationality 
which  Professor  Commons  has  in  view ;  but,  bad 
as  a  system  is  which  is  based  upon  votes  being  cast 
for  men  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  voter  (the 
German  in  the  United  States  voting  for  German 
candidates,  the  Irish  for  Irish,  and  so  on),  I  do 
not  think  it  is  much  worse  than  one  based  upon 
votes  being  cast  for  reasons  of  personal  interest, 
e.g.,  measures. 
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details  of  legislation  and  were  surpassingly 
upright,  a  referendum  process  might  be  a 
presentable  answer;  or  if  they  could  assem- 
ble as  they  do  in  St.  Gall  or  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  individually  (but  under  leaders) 
vote  for  legislative  proposals,  that  might 
do;  or  if  it  were  possible  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  bills  could  be  amended  in 
detail  by  a  popular  vote,  again  that  might 
answer.  But  all  these  things  are  out  of 
the  question  under  the  conditions  of  the 
modern  industrial  State.  The  part  which 
the  electors  directly  play  in  legislation  is 
equivalent  to  the  part  which  the  general 
life  of  an  organism  plays  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  any  special  function  of  itself.  The 
whole  body  has  a  life,  the  organ  contributes 
its  part  to  that  life  and  accommodates  itself 
to  that  work.  A  State  has  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  ideals  and  beliefs  regarding 
economics,  international  influence,  justice, 
and  the  final  purposes  of  the  Society  to 
which  it  belongs.  An  organism  develops 
special  organs  which  enable  it  to  adapt 
itself  to  its  circumstances  and  to  carry  on 
its  own  evolution.  A  State  adopts  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  modify  social  structure 
and  so  aid  Society  in  approaching  to  its  goal 
of    power,    happiness,    justice — whatever 


it  may  be.  An  organism  tests,  as  it 
were,  the  organs  that  are  being  developed; 
or  nature,  through  natural  selection,  does 
the  testing  for  it  by  exterminating  it  if 
its  adaptations  are  not  adequate.  A  State, 
by  changing  its  Ministers,  by  amending 
its  laws,  by  making  new  departures  in 
policy,  gives  -expression  to  the  experiences 
of  its  Society — and  if  it  goes  far  astray,  if 
it  allows  the  race  to  deteriorate  too  much, 
or  to  soften,  or  in  any  other  way  to  fail, 
its  Society  will  disappear  by  natural  selec- 
tion as  many  animal  forms  have  disappeared 
from  the  ranks  of  existing  life.  That  is 
how  the  community  acts  and  reacts  upon 
its  lemslative  org^an — Parliament.*  This 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  problem  which 
representative  government  presents,  and  if 
this  is  clearly  understood  to  begin  with, 
the  erroneousness  of  not  a  few  popular 
ideas  and  proposals  will  be  seen  at  once. 

The  legislative  organ  works  in  this  way. 
It  first  of  all  initiates  ideas,  suggests  aims 
and  purposes,  makes  proposals,  and  educates 

*  It  ought  to  be  noted  that,  strictly  speaking,  the 
organ  is  not  Parliament  merely,  but  the  whole 
political  organisation — parties,  politicians,  cam- 
paigns, elections  and  Parliament. 
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the  community  in  these  things  with  a 
view  to  their  becoming  the  ideas  and  aims 
of  the  community  itself.  This  it  does 
through  its  propagandist  sections.  Early 
last  century,  for  instance,  the  Benthamite 
school  arose.  As  a  school  it  was  never  more 
than  a  small  nucleus  in  the  community. 
The  men  who  specifically  admitted  that 
they  were  individualists  and  Utilitarians, 
and  who  consciously  applied  their  philoso- 
phy to  legislation,  were,  if  brilliant  in  intel- 
lect and  untiring  in  activity,  very  few.  But 
the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the 
work  of  the  legislative  organ,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  could  not  help  accepting 
the  common-sense  of  Benthamism.  Ben- 
tham  saw  no  common  sense  in  himself  apart 
from  his  philosophy;  the  political  organs 
of  England  adopted  his  common  sense, 
and  left  his  philosophy  to  be  haggled  over 
by  the  professors.  So  it  is  always,  and 
exactly  the  same  thing  is  happening  to-day 
with  Socialism.  A  positive  State  actively 
co-operating  with  the  individual,  owning 
and  controlling  property,  building  up  a 
communal  organisation  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  find  liberty  and  self-realisation, 
is  becoming  an  axiom  in  legislation,  not 
because    the    philosophy    and    Utopia    of 


Socialism  are  being  consciously  accepted, 
but  because  they  explain  so  truly  existing 
conditions  and  give  that  guidance  in 
public  affairs  which  intelligent  people  can- 
not reject.  Thus,  these  principles,  whilst 
scorned  of  themselves,  supply  the  practical 
programmes  upon  which  parties  vote.  In 
other  words,  they  are  one  of  the  chief 
components  in  that  sentiment  which  Mark 
Pattison  said  was  "  deeper  than  opinion  " 
because  it  "  predetermines  opinion."  This 
is  the  first  stage  of  the  functioning  of  the 
political  organ.  This  is  where  it  makes  its 
primary  contact  with  the  ideal  intention, 
with  the  soul  of  the  people.  It  gives 
that  soul  a  will,  and  that  will  a  direction 
— it  provides  for  it  an  outlook  and  a 
path. 

The  next  process  is  that  known  in 
ordinary  political  language  as  programme- 
making,  or,  in  other  words,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  sentiment,  the  new  sense 
of  justice,  the  new  imperative,  to  those 
parts  of  Society  which  seem  to  be  most 
distressfully  at  variance  with  it,  and  most 
require  to  be  changed  in  accordance  with  it. 
The  common  sense  of  Benthamism  was 
applied  in  two  obvious  directions.  The  first 
was  a  reform  of  the  legal  system,  and  the 
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second  was  the  amplifying  of  political  demo- 
cracy, of  political  justice  and  liberty.  The 
common  sense  of  Socialism  applies  itself 
to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  to  rating  and 
taxation,  to  remedying  the  shortcomings 
of  capitalist  anarchy,  like  unemployment, 
underfed  children,  excessive  hours  of  labour. 
It  deals  with  social  justice  and  liberty. 
This,  then,  is  the  next  stage  in  the  legislative 
process,  when  the  legislature  is  asked  to 
agree  to  the  application  of  the  new  sentiment 
at  certain  specified  points.  The  most 
important  place  in  this  stage  must  be  given 
to  elections,  with  their  appeals,  arguments, 
and  votings.*  But,  let  it  be  noted  in 
passing,  that  the  completeness  of  democratic 
control  depends  largely  upon  how  widely 
programmes  are  drawn.  If  they  are  so 
insignificant  that  the  election  is  a  kind  of 
Referendum — as  was  the  case  in  1900, 
when  the  South  African  War  was  the  only 
issue — democratic  control  over  legislation 

*  It  is  of  some  significance  to  note  that  when  one 
part  of  a  previous  chapter  dealing  with  Pro- 
portional Representation  was  published  in  the 
Socialist  Review,  the  Daily  News  published  an 
editorial  in  reply,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  some 
of  my  criticisms  could  be  overcome  if  there  were 
fewer  election  meetings,  less  election  literature,  and 
no  posting  on  hoardings  ! 


is  slight;  when  they  are  so  crammed  with 
promises  as  the  Newcastle  programme  was, 
democratic  control  is  again  slight,  because 
the  issues  presented  are  too  indefinite  and 
confusing.  There  is  an  art  in  programme- 
making,  and  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  how 
long  a  Parliament  ought  to  last. 

The  next  stage  is  that  of  law-making 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  ascertained  will 
of  the  community.  At  this  stage,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  circumstances  of 
Society  are  such  that,  except  in  most 
exceptional  cases,  the  people  themselves 
can  take  no  direct  part.  To  attempt  to 
impose  that  function  upon  them  is  to 
attempt  to  lower  social  organisation  and 
make  it  as  ineffective  as  the  physiology 
of  the  ccelenterates  would  be  for  the  life 
of  primates.  Whatever  other  schools  of 
thought  may  propose.  Socialism  propounds 
no  such  impossible  problem  to  itself.  Its 
problem  is  to  make  social  organisation  of 
a  highly  differentiated  character  consistent 
with  individual  liberty.  The  work  of 
turning  programmes  into  laws  must  belong 
to  a  highly  specialised  function  of  Society. 

The  final  stage  is  one  in  which  the 
people  play  the  only  part.  Legislation 
after  being  experienced  has  to  be  approved 
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or  condemned.  Has  it  failed  to  effect  its 
purpose?  Has  it  raised  more  fears  than 
hopes?  Is  it  on  acceptable  lines?  Has 
it  unsettled  more  than  it  has  settled  ?  The 
people  have  to  decide  that  at  elections,  and 
in  doing  so  they  make  and  unmake 
governments. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  process  of 
democratic  leg-islation.  It  must  be  the 
embodiment  in  many  forms  and  directions 
of  one  comprehensive  idea  or  sentiment, 
and  every  constitutional  change  which 
tends  to  break  up  the  wholeness  of  a  pro- 
gramme and  to  encourage  the  people  to 
vote  for  separate  measures  and  not  for  a 
group  of  measures,  all  equally  necessary  if 
the  idea  of  the  time  is  to  be  carried  out, 
is  reactionary  and  hampers  the  organic 
development,  the  all-round  advance  of  the 
social  will.  And  thus,  in  this  respect,  as 
in  others,  I  side  with  neither  of  the  sup- 
posed opposites  of  an  old  political  phrase- 
ology :  whether  we  should  vote  for 
measures  or  for  men.  Unless  measures  are 
attached  to  men  and  men  to  measures, 
both  are  pretty  useless. 

The  birth  and  life  of  an  idea  fructifying 
through  a  political  epoch  follows  this 
course.     It  is  born  in  the  mind  of  a  man. 


or  of  a  few  men;  it  does  not  come  from  the 
clouds,  but  is  the  product  of  circumstances; 
it  finds  shape  and  details,  so  as  to  become 
effective  politically,  in  a  party  which 
cherishes  it  and  ultimately,  by  embodying 
it  in  a  programme,  secures  for  it  legislative 
recognition  and  sees  that  it  pervades  the 
whole  social  life.  When  it  has  fulfilled  its 
practical  utility,  it  gives  birth  to  a  new 
idea,  and  then  passes  into  history.  If  used 
as  a  further  guide  it  leads  to  error.  This 
is  also  the  history  of  party. 

As  a  corollary  from  this,  we  have  to  draw 
the  justification  for  the  existence  of  politi- 
cal parties.  Comprehensive  ideas  cannot 
be  advanced  by  disconnected  individuals. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  groups  of  indi- 
viduals formulating  and  striving  for  a 
common  end.  There  are  (different  phases 
in  the  life  of  a  party,  one  of  which,  when 
it  has  accomplished  its  work,  shows  the 
party  organisation  held  together  by  tradi- 
tion rather  than  by  vital  principle;  but 
from  this  phase  party  government  must 
not  be  judged.  A  party  must  arise  to  give 
volume  and  system  to  the  propagation  of 
an  idea  and  to  advance  the  programme  in 
which  the  idea  has  been  embodied.    It  unites 


individuals  who  hold  common  beliefs  and 
are  pursuing  a  common  aim.  It  controls 
the  individual  will  so  that  it  becomes  social 
in  its  effect;  it  counteracts  personal  interest 
as  a  motive  in  politics,  and,  from  a  variety 
of  possible  policies,  it  selects  that  which 
will  command  the  most  general  assent;  it 
inculcates  that  forbearance  which  is  the 
essence  of  order  and  a  condition  of  organic 
progress. 

For  the  Socialist  this  line  of  argument 
has  a  special  significance,  for  it  determines 
what  the  relation  between  Socialism  and 
political  parties  should  be.  Socialism  is  a 
view  of  what  Society  is  to  be  when  it  has 
completed  a  further  stage  of  its  existence; 
a  political  party  embodies  working  ideas  for 
immediate  activities.  The  Socialist  refuses 
to  allow  anyone  to  give  himself  that  name 
unless  he  holds  certain  theories  to  be  true 
and  believes  that  certain  things  must  hap- 
pen; but  however  potent  thought  may  be 
in  moulding  destiny,  it  must  be  tested  in 
action  and  its  ideal  perfections  must  be 
reached  through  wilderness  ways.  The 
space  between  the  "is"  and  the  "is-to-be," 
must  be  traversed.  The  incidents  of  the 
journey  are  political  events,  and  the  history 
of  the  journey  is  the  history  of  political 


parties.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irre- 
sistible that  the  object  of  Socialists  who  are 
active  in  politics  ought  not  to  be  to  form  a 
Socialist  party,  but  a  party  that  will  journey 
towards  Socialism,  The  Socialist  assump- 
tions are  like  the  light  and  the  air.  They 
become  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  the 
people  who  can  no  more  theorise  and 
dogmatise  about  them,  explain  them  and 
rattle  off  their  scientific  formula?,  than  they 
can  fly.  The  clamour  for  a  Socialist  party 
is  a  remnant  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
or  a  copying  of  methods  proper  to  countries 
where  parliamentary  government  is  but  a 
name.  What  is  wanted  here  is  a  party  which 
accepts  the  Socialist  point  of  view  and  ap- 
proaches the  industrial  problems  of  Society 
with  Socialist  assumptions  in  mind.  If  my 
view  of  how  parties  embody  ideas  and  carry 
them  naturally  to  their  completion  and 
fruition  be  correct,  Socialism  is  to  come 
through  a  socialistic  political  party  and  not 
through  a  Socialist  one.  Indeed,  paradoxi- 
cal though  it  may  appear,  Socialism  will  be 
retarded  by  a  Socialist  party  which  thinks 
it  can  do  better  than  a  socialistic  party, 
because  its  methods  would  be  contrary  to 
those  by  which  Society  evolves.  Moreover, 
in  everything  that  concerns  social  growth, 
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the  modes  of  social  evolution  set  at  defiance 
the  dogmatic  desires  and  creations  of  man. 
Those  Socialists  who  imagine  that  there  are 
any  special  virtues  in  a  Socialist  party,  are 
not  only  declining  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  means  of  securing  their  ends,  but 
are  trying  to  create  in  a  laborious  and 
ineffectual  way  a  machine  which,  should 
they  succeed  in  making  it,  could  only  work 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  means 
which  they  are  rejecting  are  working  now. 
Democracy  without  a  party  would  be 
a  crowd  without  a  purpose.  Each  person 
would  follow  the  enticements  of  his  own 
personal  interests  or  his  own  personal 
will.  A  political  State  without  party 
would  be  like  a  moral  State  without 
the  family.  Neither  could  exist  for  any 
length  of  time.  Or,  varying  the  symbol, 
party  serves  the  same  purpose  for  the 
stream  of  progress  flowing  ever  on  to  the 
ocean  of  perfection,  that  the  natural  con- 
figuration of  the  land,  catching  the  rivulets 
and  leading  them  to  a  common  channel, 
docs  for  a  river.  The  people  as  a  political 
agency  have  to  develop  a  capacity  to 
express  their  own  will  and  to  discover  a 
method  of  carrying  out  their  will.  Party 
alone,  in  some  shape  or  form,  enables  both 


these  thino;s  to  be  done.  The  difference 
between  Parliament  with  its  continuity  of 
policy  and  its  pursuit  of  a  steady  course 
year  after  year,  and  a  series  of  separate 
meetings  on  a  series  of  disconnected  sub- 
jects, is  that  in  the  one  there  is  the  guid- 
ance of  party  which  secures  that  questions 
shall  not  be  treated  "  on  their  own  merits," 
but  in  relation  to  general  principles  and  in 
connected  groups,  whilst  in  the  other  there 
is  no  such  guidance,  and  decisions  are 
therefore  disconnected,  and  display  no 
general  idea.  Consequential  events  must 
be  grouped  with  causal  events,  ideas  and 
principles  must  be  applied  all  round. 
Consequently,  the  very  shortcoming  often 
alleged  against  party  on  the  ground  that 
its  members  have  to  take  it  altogether  or 
not  at  all,  may  be  based  upon  the  adequate 
reason  that  a  party  has  become  too  coer- 
cive, but  more  likely  it  is  an  indication  of 
the  fact  that  party  is  the  consistent  and 
organic  way  of  applying  a  principle,  and 
should  be  taken  as  a  whole  and  not  in  parts. 
The  existence  of  party  secures  that  a  stream 
of  tendency  flows  through  human  affairs. 
One  must  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  in  actual  working  to-day  party  comes 
far  short  of  its  ideal  utility,  and  often  tends 


to  merit  the  opprobious  epithet  by  which  it 
used  to  be  known — "  faction."  But  it 
contains  within  it  its  ideal  impulse,  and  the 
task  which  is  before  us  is  not  to  destroy 
party  on  account  of  its  shortcomings,  but 
to  strengthen  its  better  manifestations. 

Recent  developments  in  British  politics 
have  raised  the  question  as  to  how  many 
parties  can  profitably  exist  in  the  State  at 
the  same  time.  Obviously,  the  answer  is 
that  that  must  depend  largely  on  circum- 
stances. When  political  issues  are  pretty 
clear  two  parties  are  evidently  enough, 
although  it  may  be  argued  that  even  under 
the  most  favourable  of  circumstances  two 
parties  simplify  far  too  much  the  various 
elements — chiefly  ideas  and  interests — 
which  compose  the  opposing  sides,  and  that 
a  finer  representation  of  the  popular  mind 
can  be  obtained  from  groups.*  With 
this,  I  do  not  agree.  At  most  times,  the 
aims  of  the  party  of  progress  and  of  the 
party  of  the  status  quo  can  be  formulated 
in  a  clear  and  a  general  way.  Moreover, 
parties  must  always  contain  gradations  of 
opinion  which,  however,  group  themselves 
round  a  party  centre.    A  party  is  an  organ- 

*  Cf.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  156.165.  The  case  of  Ireland  is 
also  special  to  our  present  political  condition. 
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isation  of  groups  which  find  in  it,  on  the 
whole,  a  better  companionship  than  in  any 
other  combination,  and  a  greater  effective- 
ness than  they  would  have  were  they  not 
in  the  combination.  These  gradations  of 
opinion  prevent  a  party  from  becoming 
quiescent  and  from  becoming  rigid,  for 
the  balance  of  opinion  within  it  is  always 
shifting. 

When,  however,  political  issues  become 
confused  owing  to  the  working  out  of  old 
ideas,  parties  tend  to  break  up  and  to 
resolve  themselves  into  a  series  of  groups 
linked  together  from  extreme  left  to 
extreme  right;  also,  when  a  new  command- 
ing idea  rises,  like  Socialism,  or  when  a 
party  organisation  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  its  extreme  wings  for  reasons  other 
than  political,  as  when  the  Whigs  sought 
to  control  the  policy  of  early  Liberalism  on 
account  of  historical  tradition,  a  new  and 
independent  party  generally  arises. 
Whether  this  party  is  to  remain  a  separate 
group  depends  not  a  little  on  electoral 
machinery.  If,  for  instance,  Second 
Ballots  or  Proportional  Representation 
were  introduced  here,  they  would  tend  to 
keep  the  electorate  divided  into  groups, 
and    would    remove    from    the    electorate 
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themselves  and  put  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Parliamentary  representatives  the 
necessity  of  forming  the  groups  into 
united  Parliamentary  majorities.  But 
wherever,  as  in  Great  Britain  at  present, 
electoral  machinery  does  not  encourage 
groups,  and  Parliamentary  habit  does  not 
nurture  academic  and  dogmatic  politics, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  groups  to  disappear 
by  coalition  and  assimilation.  The  march 
of  new  ideas  is  attended  by  a  process  of 
fission  and  assimilation  amongst  parties. 
Under  the  group  system  a  new  political 
idea  evokes  a  new  group,  old  groups 
remaining  at  first  pretty  much  where  they 
were.  The  new  group  is  isolated.  Its 
ideas  do  not  permeate  the  mass  outside 
except  by  complete  conversion.  Mean- 
while the  old  groups  combine  in  blocs  to 
rule  in  the  old  way,  and  progress  is  slow 
and  catastrophic.  Long  after  they  are  dead 
and  ought  to  be  assimilated  into  other 
forms,  old  groups  drag  on  an  ineffectual 
life.  Under  the  party  system  new  ideas 
easily  permeate  the  active  mass  of  party 
adherents.  The  party  having  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  whole  of  the  nation  is  far 
more  responsive  to  changes  in  popular  out- 
look than  is  the  group  which  only  appeals 


to  a  special  class  or  body  of  opinion.  The 
party  is  changed  through  and  through.  A 
new  party,  perhaps  under  the  old  name, 
arises  as  the  result  of  the  assimilation  and 
the  consequent  change,  and  in  this  way 
progress  goes  on  by  an  organic  process  of 
growth.  This  makes  for  national  good,  for 
a  constantly  changing  grouping  of  minori- 
ties to  form  majorities  with  no  common 
bond  of  union  except  some  temporary 
advantage  or  necessity,  is  one  of  the  very 
worst  forms  that  governments  can  take. 

Some  Socialists,  with  great  inconsis- 
tency be  it  said  to  their  own  doctrines, 
support  the  group  system  on  the  ground 
that  it  makes  for  the  liberty  of  electors. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  A  majority  must  be 
found  if  responsible  government  is  to 
exist,  and  no  group  can  be  inside  that 
majority  one  day  and  outside  it  the  next 
day.  The  group  which  has  joined  with 
others  to  make  a  government,  or  which, 
though  still  independent,  does  not  want  a 
change  in  government,  must  steadily  sup- 
port the  majority  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  if  its  votes  are  of  any  consequence 
in  divisions.  The  idea  that  a  group  in 
Parliament  is  free  to  put  a  government  in 
one  day  and  turn  it  out  the  next  is  absurd, 
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however  fine  that  proceeding  may  look  on 
paper.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  far 
better  that  the  absorption  of  groups  should 
take  place  outside  Parliament  than  that 
they  should  combine  inside.  Outside,  it 
will  be  a  natural  process.  All  the  groups 
of  the  Left  will  gravitate  to  the  Left, 
those  of  the  Right  to  the  Right,  and  they 
will  act  in  concert  and  obey  the  same  general 
impulses.  Two  parties  will  thus  be  formed, 
each  with  its  centre  of  gravity  determined 
not  by  the  bargaining  of  Parliamentary 
managers  and  the  barter  of  Parliamentary 
office,  but  by  public  opinion.  And  so  I 
return  to  the  arg^ument  I  advanced  in  a 
previous  chapter :  a  group  system  of 
government  is  not  so  democratic  as  a 
party  system  because  the  latter  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  former  o-ives  the  electors  a 
direct  voice  in  saying  what  is  to  be  the 
character  of  their  government.* 

*  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  these  questions  in 
the  abstract  only,  and  so  one  must  never  forget 
that  politicians  who  care  but  little  for  theoretical 
politics  may  hunt  through  these  pages  for  con- 
venient extracts  to  be  quoted  for  party  purposes. 
I  therefore  wish  to  say  in  a  sentence  that  the 
application  of  what  is  written  in  this  section  is  not 
that  the  Labour  Party  should  cease  to  exist,  but 
that  it  should  go  on  assimilating  until  it  becomes 
one  of  the  two  great  parties,  or  its  principles  and 
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One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  party 
system  is  that  it  is  always  liable  to  de- 
generate into  a  partisan  system,  a  tendency 
now  greatly  augmented  by  the  new  theory 
of  an  Opposition  upon  which  I  have  already 
commented.  And  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  aspects  of  party  thus  de- 
generated is  that  it  attempts  to  diminish 
by  its  discipline  and  organisation  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  electors.  If  the 
conception  of  the  representative  as  a  ser- 
vant should  be  obnoxious  to  a  Socialist 
Democracy,  the  conception  of  him  as  a 
master  ought  to  be  equally  obnoxious. 
He  is  part  of  a  differentiated  function  of 
Society  like  a  piano-tuner  or  a  chimney- 
sweep, a  carpenter  or  a  bootmaker,  a  lawyer 
or  a  violinist.  But,  protected  by  his 
majority  in  the  legislature,  or  trusting  to 
his  party  organisation  and  tradition,  he 
may  be  guilty  of  omissions  or  commissions 
that  violate  popular  sovereignty.  How 
can  tliis  be  checked  ?  Evidently  no  election 
device  like  a  Second  Ballot  or  Proportional 
Representation  would  touch  this. 

A  party  only  dares  to  violate  popular 
sovereignty  when  it  is  protected  so  long 

objects  have  become  those  of  one  of  the  two  great 

parties. 
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from  popular  electoral  verdicts  that  it  can 
assume  that  its  acts  will  be  foro-otten  before 
it  has  to  appeal  to  the  country  again.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  knowledge  that  an 
election  is  yet  a  long  way  off  is  the  cause  of 
many  lapses  from  representative  rectitude. 
The  authority  to  which  the  electorate  has 
delegated  its  sovereignty  for  the  time  being 
must,  therefore,  be  kept  in  the  closest  touch 
with  the  electorate.  Hence,  a  shortening 
of  the  life  of  Parliaments  would  not  only 
diminish  the  risk  of  the  ^buse  of  party 
power,  but  keep  party  administration  more 
in  accordance  with  the  general  mind  of  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  would  allow  us  to 
give  effect,  without  the  risk  which  long 
Parliaments  involve,  to  another  valuable 
precept  of  good  government  as  seen  from 
the  general  standpoint  of  this  study. 
Parliament,  considered  from  the  func- 
tional point  of  view,  does  not  need  to  be 
a  mere  microcosm  of  the  opinion  of  all 
sections  of  people  in  strict  mathematical 
proportions.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
a  minority  of  electors  should  not  be 
represented  in  Parliament  by  a  majority 
of  members.  That  secured,  the  country 
is  all  the  better  for  a  strongly  established 


government.  For,  a  government  which 
has  to  depend  for  its  life  upon  the  mercy 
of  an  Opposition,  or  upon  manoeuvring 
an  Opposition,  or  upon  a  group  which  has 
been  "  squared,"  cannot  develop  its  own 
policy,  cannot  give  its  idea  and  programme 
a  chance.  Its  work  is  therefore,  feeble, 
and  the  country  suffers  in  consequence. 
Democratic  sovereignty  implies  not  only 
power  but  responsibility.  Every  govern- 
ment should  be  a  responsible  government, 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  majority  which 
enables  it  to  carry  out  its  own  intentions. 
Hence,  the  duration  of  Parliaments  should 
satisfy  two  requirements.  It  should  be  so 
short  that  governments  cannot  go  far  from 
their  general  mandate,  but  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  governments  to  develop  their 
plans.  Three  or  four  years  seem  to  be  this 
happy  medium,  and  if  this  were  the  duration 
of  Parliaments  many  of  the  troublesome 
problems  relating  to  the  antagonisms 
between  Parliamentary  liberty  and  respon- 
sibility on  the  one  hand,  and  popular 
control  and  sovereignty  on  the  other,  would 
cease  to  be  of  practical  importance. 

There  are,  however,  two  ugly  character- 
istics   of    Party    government    v/hich    its 
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critics  have  fixed  upon  and  have  dragged 
out  into  the  market-place  to  be  pilloried. 
One  is  the  caucus,  the  other  is  the  Cabinet. 

The  caucus  is  a  late  development.  Up 
to  the  General  Election  of  1874  candi- 
dates offered  themselves  direct  to  the 
electorates;  if  there  were  more  than  one 
candidate  of  the  same  general  way  of 
thinking  a  preliminary  election  was 
generally  held,  or  in  some  other  way 
attempts  were  made  to  clear  out  the  super- 
fluous champions.  That  was  easy  when 
constituencies  were  small  and  when  the 
newly-enfranchised  electors  still  took  more 
than  a  sleepy  interest  in  their  new  toy,  the 
vote.  In  1874  there  were  no  fewer  than 
thirty-four  split  Liberal  votes,  and  this 
materially  contributed  to  the  Liberal  defeat 
that  year.  Obviously,  said  the  party 
managers,  something  had  to  be  done.  The 
large  constituencies  and  the  careless 
average  elector  made  that  something  easy. 
The  nominatinor  function  was  differ- 
entiated.  A  committee  chose  the  candi- 
date and  stamped  him  with  the  official 
stamp  so  that  no  other  could  dispute  his 
claim  to  the  party  vote.  We  had  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  America.     The  fathers 


of  the  American  Constitution  laid  mucli 
stress  upon  nomination,  and  they  embodied 
the  New  England  civic  meeting  in  their 
great  document  of  American  political 
liberty.  The  primary  of  enrolled  citizens 
called  to  nominate  their  party  candidate 
was  thus  established.  It  worked  well  until 
the  population  became  colossal  in  size  and 
mixed  in  quality.  Then  it  ceased  to  work 
well  and  passed  under  the  control  of  political 
heelers.  The  democratic  mass,  no  longer 
able  to  do  its  own  nominating,  saw  the 
hirelings  of  parties  seize  the  primary.  The 
nominating  organ  was  there,  but  the 
opportunity  to  use  it  was  not  there. 
Things  had  changed.  What  once  secured 
liberty  had  become  the  instrument  of 
bondage.  The  caucus  grew  because  it  was 
necessary  to  differentiate  amongst  the  mass 
of  electors  who  were  asked  to  vote,  some 
who  would  look  after  the  business  of 
nominating  the  person  for  whom  votes 
were  to  be  given.  Thus  the  caucus  arose  as 
the  active  intelligence  of  the  party.  It  is 
necessary  so  soon  as  the  electorate  becomes 
a  mass;  it  is  too  powerful  when  the  mass  is 
quiescent;  it  is  curbed  and  rebuffed  when 
the  mass  is  stirred  by  ideas  and  purposes  of 
its  own,  but  it  always  has  to  be  formed  as 
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soon  as  a  party  becomes  powerful  and  is 
widely  spread.  So  rapidly  did  it  come  to 
maturity  in  this  country,  that  most  of  the 
candidates  who  fought  borough  constitu- 
encies, and  some  who  fought  counties,  in 
the  election  of  1880,  were  nominated  by 
caucuses,  and  practically  all  those  who 
stood  in  1885  were  regular  in  the  sense 
that  they  bore  the  stamp  of  the  caucus  on 
their  backs,  and  were  able  to  call  others 
"  traitors."* 

When  the  Independent  Labour  Party, 
and  latterly  the  Labour  Party, f  arose,  their 
first  trouble  was  with  the  caucuses  of  the 
other  parties,  but  they  proceeded  to  form 
their  own  nominating  organ,  and  to-day 
the  most  scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  democratic  form  of  nominating 


*  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  Government  of  England,  II., 
pp.  77  et  pass.,  tries  to  estimate  the  growth  of  party 
in  our  Parliamentary  life  by  classifying  the  votes 
given  through  a  series  of  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  gives  the  following  percentage 
figures  of  votes  strictly  Party  and  non-Party  : — 


1836 

1850 

i860 

187I         1881 

1894 

1899 

Party 

22-6; 

15-89 

6-22 

35-i6    46-73 

76-03 

68-95 

Non-Party 

25-97 

33-96 

50-19 

1875       9-05 

4->J 

z-z8 

t  The  first  political  contest  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  was  in  West  Bradford  in  1892,  though 
the  Party  was  not  organised  nationally  till  the  fol- 
lowing year;  the  first  fights  of  the  Labour  Party 
were  during  the  General  Election  of  1900. 
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is  that  of  the  Labour  Party.  Any  trade 
union  or  Socialist  body  in  a  constituency 
can  get  a  conference  representative  of  all 
trade  union  and  Socialist  bodies  in  that 
constituency  called  to  discuss  whether  a 
Labour  candidature  should  or  should  not 
be  promoted.  If  it  be  agreed  to  promote 
such  a  candidature,  nominations  must  be 
asked  from  all  bodies  associated  with  the 
party,  and  a  special  conference  of  selection 
is  then  summoned,  sometimes,  indeed,  a 
vote  of  all  members  in  the  constituency  is 
taken — for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
selection.  It  is  very  difficult  for  political 
agents  to  capture  this  machinery  of 
nomination,  though  it  is  not  absolutely 
protected  against  pushful  activity,  and  it 
carries  with  it  a  democratic  authority  which 
is  not  at  the  command  of  the  executives 
of  any  political  party.  The  reason  for  the 
superiority  of  the  Labour  Party  caucus  is, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  party's  financial 
basis  is  democratic.  Whilst  the  other 
parties  depend  mainly  on  the  financial  sup- 
port of  a  few  men  who  naturally  wield  an 
influence  in  accordance  with  the  valuable 
services  they  render,  their  caucuses  cannot 
act  for  the  rank  and  file.  Party  allegiance, 
may,    for   a   time,   provide    the   necessary 
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support  to  such  a  caucus,  but  sooner  or  later 
the  rank  and  file  will  ask  why  they  should 
follow  decisions  regarding  which  they  were 
not  consulted.  All  this  is  carefully  guarded 
against  in  the  Labour  Party  caucus. 

The  position  is,  therefore,  this.  If 
there  is  a  nominating  organ  in  a  party,  it 
should  be  kept  closely  dependent  on  party 
opinion  and  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  officials  or  rich  members. 
Ordinary  party  vigilance,  supplemented  by 
a  few  mechanical  safeguards  will  effect  this. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  nominating  organ  and 
candidates  are  to  be  run  as  a  matter  of  free 
will,  some  form  of  Second  Ballot  or  Pro- 
portional Representation  will  be  necessary. 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  over  old  ground 
once  more.  The  conclusion  which  I  desire 
to  emphasise  is  that  a  large  crowd  is  useless 
for  nominating  purposes,  and  for  business 
purposes  cannot  be  its  own  executive  com- 
mittee. Something  akin  to  a  caucus 
becomes  necessary.  The  problem  asso- 
ciated with  it  is  how  it  can  be  kept 
properly  subordinate  to  party  opinion.  In 
spite  of  its  ugly  name,  it  must  always  be 
provided  for  in  a  party  whose  membership 
is  large  and  whose  political  activities  are 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale. 
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But  it  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  Cabinet 
system  that  the  full  force  of  the  critics  of 
party  government  has  been  brought  to 
bear.  On  the  face  of  it,  Cabinet  govern- 
ment appears  irrational.  That  a  handful 
of  men  chosen  by  one  man  should  sit  in 
private  and  settle  State  affairs,-  that  they 
should  be  moved  from  office  to  office, 
appearing  one  year  at  the  Education  De- 
partment and  next  year  at  the  Admiralty, 
that  the  mistake  of  one  should  mean  the 
downfall  of  all,  that  the  decisions  of  these 
men  should  be  imposed  upon  their  party 
without  discussion  and  with  little  chance 
of  fundamental  amendments,  when  stated 
in  language  chosen  to  heighten  the  apparent 
absurdity  of  even  a  most  colourless  state- 
ment of  the  system,  must  appear  to  be  a 
marvellous  proof  of  the  stupidity  of  our 
constitutional  practice.  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  not  nearly  so  obvious  on  closer 
examination,  and  it  disappears  altogether 
when  the  critics  offer  their  own  cures,  from 
committee  control  of  Departments  to 
elected  Ministers.  These  proposals  cure 
nothing  but  afford  opportunities  of  carry- 
ing on,  if  not  of  intensifying,  existing  evils. 

All  societies  which  act  tend  to  develop  a 
Cabinet,    and    the    more    important    their 
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work,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  they  do 
so.  The  reason  is  that  discussion  is  the 
work  of  many,  but  execution  is  the  work 
of  one  or  of  a  few.  The  many  aspire, 
the  few  will.  The  Cabinet  may  be  com- 
posed of  officials  or  it  may  be  a  committee 
of  members;  it  may  be  a  differentiated 
function  regularly  constituted;  it  may  be 
only  a  habitual  but  non-constitutional 
gathering  for  the  exchange  of  opinions 
between  important  members  of  a  society 
working  together.  But  it  is  there,  and  its 
function  is  being  performed  somehow.  It 
exists  on  the  London  County  Council 
though  not  so  openly  as  in  Parliament.  In 
practically  every  Town  Council  of  any  im- 
portance it  is  to  be  found  in  a  rudimentary 
form,*  though  where  the  work  is  only 
administrative  differentiation  into  Cabinets 
can  never  go  beyond  the  rudimentary  stage. 
It  can  never,  for  instance,  reach  the  stage 
of  collective  responsibility,  although  the 
change  of  the  chairmen  of  committees  when 
the  colour  of  the  majority  on  a  Council  Is 

*  Dr.  Dale  tells  how  the  Cabinet  of  the  old  Bir- 
mingham Town  Council  used  to  meet  in  a  public- 
house  parlour,  and  once  when  visiting  a  mill  in 
Lancashire  I  was  brought  to  a  corner  of  a  depart- 
ment and  informed  :  "  This  is  where  the  Cabinet  of 
our  Town  Council  meets." 
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altered  is  not  very  far  removed  from  that. 
The  Parliamentary  Cabinet  is,  therefore, 
a  highly  differentiated  form  of  what  is 
found  in  every  active  association. 

We  must  now  consider  the  objections 
taken  to  the  common  mode  of  selectinfj 
Ministers.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  these 
inner  recesses  of  party  organisation  ancient 
habits  linger  longest.  The  spirit  of 
democracy  leavens  the  ranks  before  it 
revolutionises  the  officers'  councils,  and 
Premiers  in  recent  times  have  been  known 
to  give  office  to  their  kindred  and  to 
"  families "  and  have  weakened  their 
Cabinets  in  consequence.  That  is  going 
with  other  old  bad  habits,  and  party  leaders 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  surround  themselves  by  the 
best  of  their  supporters.  Public  opinion 
has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  formation  of 
Cabinets.* 

*  It  will  always  be  an  interesting  fact  for  those 
who  theorise  on  such  subjects  that  the  shortcom- 
ings of  Sir  Henrjf  Campbell-Bannerman's  Cabinet 
formed  in  1905  did  not  arise  because  the  Premier 
had  to  limit  his  choice  to  certain  people,  but  because 
in  the  first  place  Liberal  fortunes  had  so  suddenly 
changed  after  a  long  period  in  opposition  that  the 
men  who  might  have  been  placed  in  office  had  not 
been  tried ;  in  the  second  place,  because  the  Cabinet 
had  to  be  formed  before  the  General  Election  and 
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In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  chooses 
the  Cabinet  is  himself  chosen  by  the  people. 
He  is  the  national  head  of  his  party.  A 
George  the  Third,  even  in  days  before 
there  was  a  democratic  franchise,  could 
not  keep  Pitt  out  of  office  for  long;  Queen 
Victoria  could  not  dispense  with  Palmer- 
ston's  services  whilst  the  people  believed 
in  him,  and  could  not  indulge  her  feelings 
of  hostility  to  Gladstone  in  the  teeth  of 
public  opinion.  When  the  call  came  to 
the  Liberal  Party  in  1880  to  take  office, 
Lord  Hartington,  who  was  then  its  head, 
could  not  form  a  Ministry,  Granville  could 
not  form  a  Ministry,  Gladstone  was  the 
people's  choice.  Be  the  nominal  formalities 
of  appointing  a  Premier  what  they  may,  he 
is,  in  reality,  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
the  country. 

I  am  not  anxious  for  the  House  itself 
to  elect  Ministers  directly.  If  this  were 
done,  too  great  a  premium  would  be  placed 
on  mere  talking.  A  large  body  of  men,  like 
a  party  in  Parliament,  is  more  amenable 
to  the  appeals  which  make  the  judgments 
of  crowds  so  true  on  matters  of  sentiment 

the  Premier  was  therefore  in  thf  flnrlv  as  to  what 
public  opinion  really  demanded. 
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or  of  principle,  but  so  unfortunate  on 
matters  of  detail  and  administration. 
Moreover,  a  Cabinet  elected  by  Parliament 
would  not  be  one  whit  more  independent 
than  one  composed  by  existing  methods, 
whilst  it  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
contain  and  breed  elements  of  troublesome 
friction.  However  arbitrary  the  present 
method  may  seem,  Premiers  have  not  an 
absolute  freedom  of  choice  regardino-  their 
subordinate  Ministers.  The  House  selects 
certain  men  for  office  by  showing  that  it  is 
influenced  by  them  and  that  it  pays  atten- 
tion to  their  advice,  and  the  Premier,  on 
pain  of  alienating  the  approval  of  his 
party,  will  fit  them  into  office  as  opportuni- 
ties arise.  There  are  glaring  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  still  it  is  a  rule. 

Here  we  have  a  natural  scheme  of 
responsibility.  The  Premier  is  a  national 
figure,  and  is  selected  by  the  people :  the 
Cabinet  is  a  Parliamentary  convenience, 
and  is  selected  by  Parliament  but  appointed 
by  the  Premier,  who  in  the  long  run  is 
responsible  for  it  as  he  is  responsible  for 
his  party's  actions,  and  to  whom  the  Cabinet 
is  a  kind  of  advisory  committee  in  carrying 
out  party  policy. 

The    collective    responsibility    of    the 
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Cabinet  is  necessary  not  only  to  party 
government,  but  to  the  organic  coherence 
of  any  government  policy.  If  legislation 
means  more  than  a  string  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament united  only  by  the  accidental  fact 
that  they  v/ere  passed  in  the  same  year  or 
by  the  same  government;  if  the  work  of  a 
government  is  to  be  the  consistent  embodi- 
ment in  various  forms  and  directions  of 
a  constructive  idea  and  purpose,  then  there 
m.ust  be  collective  responsibility  of  the 
Cabinet,  because  the  work  of  each 
Minister  is  but  an  aspect  of  the  work  of 
all.  The  Cabinet  is  not  a  committee  of 
discussion;  it  is  rather  a  board  of  directors. 
Its  collective  responsibility  arises  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  varied  departments  of 
ofovernment  are  administered  in  the  same 

to 

spirit,  that  the  government  is  a  unity,  that 
its  policy  is  a  complete  whole.  The  cen- 
sure of  any  Minister  is  thus  a  reflection 
upon  the  whole  Cabinet.*  The  individual 
responsibility  of  Ministers  is  the  negation 


*  One  very  often  hears  the  resignation  of  the 
Rosebery  government  which  followed  the  adverse 
vote  on  the  supply  of  cordite  referred  to  as  though 
it  was  unjustifiable.  But  if  the  stock  of  cordite 
which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ilannerman  sanctioned 
was  determined  by  the  policy  of  the  government  in 
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of  the  Socialist  view  that  social  progress  is 
organic,  that  it  is  the  evolution  of  a  whole 
and  not  the  change  of  a  part.  So  far  as 
Socialists  do  hold  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  view  more  consistent  with  philosophic 
individualism,  the  reason  is  that  they  con- 
fuse the  methods  of  administration  with 
those  of  legislation. 

In  the  same  way,  the  apparent  incon- 
gruity of  a  Minister  being  at  the  Educa- 
tion Office  one  year  and  at  the  Admiralty 
the  next,  disappears  when  examined  at 
close  quarters.  The  Cabinet  is  not  a  col- 
lection of  experts  on  any  one  subject. 
Were  that  so  its  corporate  responsibility 
for  government  would  be  unreal.  It  is  a 
committee  of  men  of  good  common  sense 
and  intelligence,  of  business  ability,  of 
practical  capacity,  in  touch  with  public 
opinion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  reason  of 
that,  carrying  out  a  certain  policy,  and,  on 
the  other,  it  is  the  controller  of  a  staff  of 
experts  who  know  the  details  of  depart- 
mental work.  The  permanent  officials 
obey  their  Minister;  he  obeys  public 
opinion.  The  Cabinet  is  the  bridge  link- 
Europe,  the  Foreign  Minister  was  as  much  involved 
in  the  censure  as  the  War  Minister,  and  the  Premier 
even  more  than  either  of  them. 
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ing  up  the  people  with  the  expert,  joining 
principle  to  practice.  Its  function  is  to 
transform  the  messages  sent  along  sensory 
nerves  into  commands  sent  through  motor 
nerves.  It  does  not  keep  the  departments 
going;  it  keeps  them  going  in  certain 
directions.  This  is  the  proper  view  of  the 
relation  between  the  Minister  and  the 
civil  servant.  From  this  point  of  view, 
whilst  frequent  changes  are,  of  course, 
reprehensible,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
Ministers  should  remain  during  their 
official  life  at  any  one  office.  Indeed,  it 
is  undesirable  that  they  should  do  so,  for 
collective  Cabinet  responsibility  which  we 
take  to  be  essential  to  responsible  govern- 
ment, becomes  all  the  more  effective  if  in 
the  Cabinet  are  men  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  more  than  one  office. 

That  the  Cabinet  system  has  vices 
appropriate  to  its  virtues  goes  without 
saying.  It  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
monopolised  by  a  few  families,  or  by  a 
certain  social  class,  or  even  by  men  who 
have  been  at  the  same  college.  Above  all, 
it  tends  to  create  a  Cabinet  freemasonry, 
and  gives  rise  to  interests  opposed  to  those 
of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  This 
may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  immunity 
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from  criticism  which  some  departments 
claim  and  receive — as,  for  instance,  the 
Foreion  Office.  The  argrument  that  the 
work  of  these  offices  is  so  delicate  that  it 
cannot  stand  the  east  winds  of  public 
opinion  is  a  pure  fiction.  But  it  tends  to 
become  true,  because  the  methods  of 
secrecy  create  their  own  justification.  They 
establish  a  bureaucracy  which  hides  itself 
from  the  public  gaze  and  protects  itself 
from  public  control  by  fictions  regarding 
the  marvellous  work  of  the  expert  and  the 
miraculous  omniscience  of  the  permanent 
official.  It  is  just  upon  these  offices  which 
transact  delicate  business  that  the  winds  of 
public  opinion  should  blow  most  freely. 
The  withdrawal  of  foreign  policy  into  the 
secret  places  of  a  Whitehall  office  is 
altogether  deplorable.  Party  discipline  has 
aided  the  withdrawal,  and  is  used  to  pro- 
tect the  seclusion.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  most  disquieting  omens  of 
the  present  drift  of  Cabinet  authority. 
More  particularly  during  the  last  decade  or 
two  the  trend  of  political  events  has  been 
to  organise  the  power  of  party  in  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  result  that  Parliament  itself 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  the  custodian  of 
the   executive   power.      The   Cabinet   has 
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usurped  that.  This  has  led  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  executive  authority  v/ould  be 
restored  to  Parliament  if  committees 
elected  by  it  were  to  do  the  work  now  done 
by  Cabinet  Ministers.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  futile  proposal.*  If  a  House  of 
Commons  committee  is  to  do  the  work  of 
Ministers,  it  must  be  a  party  committee 
accepting  instructions  from  the  Chief 
Government  Whip,  or  from  some  General 
Purposes  Committee  with  a  government 
majority  upon  it.  But  how  could  an 
opposition  serve  on  such  a  committee.'' 
How,  for  instance,  could  a  Budget  be  made 
up  by  such  means  .f"  If  the  committee  were 
more  independent  and  less  official  than  I 
assume,  it  could  work  only  if  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  both  for  policy 
and  for  the  time  of  Parliament  were  taken 
away.  This  would  destroy  uniformity  of 
legislation,  and  would  deprive  the  respon- 
sible majority  of  control  over  the  business 
of  the  House,  and  this  in  turn  would  bring 
representative  institutions  down  to  the  level 
of  farcical  comedy.     Pledges  given  to  the 

*  It  has  .'ilso  been  proposed  that  each  spending 
department  should  have  a  Committee  of  ParHa- 
ment  attached  to  it.  I  would  favour  this,  provided 
the  committee  were  not  supposed  to  deal  wilh  policy. 
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country  would  have  to  be  honoured  by 
these  committees  of  control,  and  that  means 
that  the  committees  would  have  to  submit 
to  party  discipline.  Finally,  irrespective  of 
whether  these  committees  were  official  or 
independent,  they  would  soon  develop  an 
authority  over  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
similar  committees  have  done  at  Washing- 
ton,* which  would  embody  to  an  excessive 
degree  the  objections  now  made  to  Cabinets 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  subordinating 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  their  own  authority.  Government  by 
committee  is  not  different  from  government 
by  Cabinet.  It  is  only  a  little  clumsier  and 
more  undemocratic. 

The  change  which  would  really  restore 
some  of  its  lost  liberty  to  the  House  of 
Commons  is  that  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded — a  reservation  of  party  discipline 
for  the  larger  and  more  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  State  policy.    When  petty  matters 

*  "  An  oligarchy  of  Chairmen  of  the  leading  Com- 
mittees has  sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  consequence  of  the  increasing  demands  on 
its  time  and  of  the  working  of  the  Committee 
System." — Bryce,  Anjerican  ConDiionwcalth,  I.,  p. 
530- 
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of  detail  and  unimportant  concerns  are 
treated  as  though  they  involved  the  life  of 
a  Ministry,  and  when  business,  regarding 
which  the  Cabinet  should  accept  the  will 
of  the  majority  freely  expressed,  is  settled 
by  the  official  Whips  forcing  members  to 
support  decisions  previously  come  to  by 
Cabinets,  Cabinet  control  is  in  danger  of 
stepping  outside  its  legitimate  bounds 
and  is  threatening  to  reduce  the  private 
member  from  being  a  free  and  responsible 
agent  acting  through  a  party  composed  of 
similar  free  and  responsible  agents,  to 
being  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  will  of  a 
selected  few.  When  that  happens,  the 
Cabinet  system  has  become  positively 
harmful.  But  here,  again,  the  harm  can- 
not be  undone  by  changes  which  affect 
form  and  procedure  but  not  reality. 

What  is  wanted  above  everything  else 
is  a  clear  conception  of  the  functions  of  a 
Cabinet  and  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  private  members  to  decline  to  prove 
their  party  loyalty  by  an  absolute  surrender 
of  their  right  of  judgment  in  matters 
which  do  not  involve  the  existence  of 
party  unity.  If  a  party  leader  would 
arise  who,  whole-heartedly  believing  in 
the      necessity      of     party      government, 
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nevertheless  would  see  that  to  harden  party 
until  it  becomes  a  mere  machine  is  to 
destroy  it;  or  if  a  body  of  followers  would 
arise  who  would  curb  the  excesses  of 
party  discipline  whilst  cherishing  party 
itself  as  by  far  and  away  the  best  instru- 
ment of  good  government,  most  of  these 
grievances,  these  absurdities,  these  men- 
aces vv'ould  disappear,  and  our  attention 
would  be  freed  for  the  consideration  of 
real  problems  and  not  be  absorbed  in 
tinkerino-  with  forms. 


II. 

Our  system  of  government  does  not 
merely  consist  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  House  of 
Lords  as  well.  The  Monarchy,  however, 
is  more  of  a  social  than  a  political  power, 
though  the  publication  of  the  late  Queen's 
correspondence  has  shown  that  the  Crown 
is  an  active  force  in  politics;  and  the 
personal  part  wWch  the  present  King  is 
playing  in  international  diplomacy,  to- 
gether with  the  attempt  he  made  in  the 
summer  of  1908  to  ostracise  certain 
Members  of  Parliament  for  their  political 
opinions,     indicate     that     under     certain 
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circumstances  the  Monarchy  might  become 
the  centre  of  a  political  party,  and  the 
struggle  between  it  and  the  common  people 
might  have  to  be  renewed.  This  possibility 
will  come  much  nearer  when  the  people 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  foreign 
policy.  The  late  Queen's  letters  showing 
her  sympathy  with  Austrian  tyranny, 
Leopold's  deceit,  William  the  First's  pro- 
jects, and  the  Czar's  oppression  of  his 
people,  might  well  be  published  by  some 
republican  society  should  there  be  any  such 
now  in  existence.  The  chief  strength  of 
the  Monarchy  is  that  it  is  personal.  The 
interest  which  always  attaches  to  a  person 
is  a  reserve  of  political  power  which  may 
be  brought  into  action  at  any  moment. 
This  also  means  that  the  unpopular 
Monarch  will  stand  unshielded  from  his 
people's  anger. 

But,  as  a  political  power,  the  Monarchy 
may  be  said  to  exist  only  in  potentiality, 
and,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  do  so,  the 
political  reformer  may  pass  it  by  without 
notice,  even  though  on  theoretical  grounds 
he  may  be  a  republican.  Indeed,  he  may 
see  in  it  some  utilitarian  value.  When, 
like  ours,  it  is  an  old  and  well-established 
part  of  the  constitution,  it  not  only  relieves 


the  State  of  the  troublesome  task  of  elect- 
ing a  chief  magistrate,  a  nominal  head  of 
the  executive,  a  leader  in  national 
ceremonial,  a  person  round  whom  the  con- 
stitution works  and  who  acts  when  breaks 
in  constitutional  processes  occur,  as,  for 
instance,  when  Ministries  are  being 
changed,  but  it  separates  those  things  from 
the  arena  of  political  strife  and  protects 
them  from  the  sordid  competition  of  rich 
men  who  are  looking-  after  rewards  for 
having  done  service  to  their  party.  It 
preserves  for  the  execution  of  these 
ceremonies  that  dignified  formality  which 
is  essential  to  their  being-  done  well.  One 
can  defend  scientifically  the  view  that  these 
functions  being  purely  formal,  and  being 
dependent  on  the  exercise  of  nothing  more 
than  dignity  and  the  gentlemanly  sense, 
can  be  done  better  by  hereditary  func- 
tionaries than  by  elected  officers. 

Objection  to  a  Monarchy  may  be  taken 
on  other  than  constitutional  grounds.  It 
is  the  head  of  a  social  caste  to  which  it  is 
bound  by  all  its  interests,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  any  attempt  to 
weaken  the  social  or  economic  basis  of 
that  caste  will  be  frowned  upon  by  the 
Crown.        The    Crown    may    derive    its 
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political  support  from  the  people,  but  its 
foundations  are  embedded  in  the  aris- 
tocracy. And  it  has  been  the  rule  that 
the  aristocracy  which  is  more  immediately 
associated  with  the  court  is  rarely  of  the 
best.  The  only  exception  to  this  for  many 
generations  of  English  history  was  during 
the  reio-n  of  Oueen  Victoria,  when,  how- 
ever,  court  life  was  practically  suspended 
altogether.  Courts  have  always  been  the 
haunts  of  the  gilded  worthless  people  of  a 
nation,  and,  in  an  age  of  new  rich  men 
like  ours,  vulgar  displays  of  wealth  take 
the  place  of  aristocratic  birth  as  the  condi- 
tion of  court  favour.  The  results  one 
need  not  specify.     They  are  unsavoury. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  a  Monarchy  on 
the  general  political  intelligence  and  the 
bearing  of  a  people,  so  far  as  it  is  affected 
by  that  intelligence,  good.  Bagehot  said 
that  a  Monarchy  was  "  an  intelligible 
government,"  meaning  by  that  that  it  was 
not  difHcult  to  understand.  I  would  put  it 
differently.  A  Monarchy  is  a  government 
which  discourages  political  intelligence  by 
making  it  easy  for  citizens  to  think  they 
understand  it  when  they  do  not.  It  appeals, 
as  Bagehot  himself  admitted,  to  our 
"  weakness  of  imagination,"  and  provides 
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no  incentive  for  us  to  overcome  that 
weakness.  A  monarchy  discourages  a  high 
type  of  democratic  intelligence  and  activity. 
Superior  as  we  are  politically  and  con- 
stitutionally in  many  ways  to  the  United 
States,  and  beset  as  the  United  States  have 
been  by  plutocratic  and  exploiting  influ- 
ences, of  which  we  have  had  no  experi- 
ence, the  careful  student  of  American 
politics  finds  runnmg  through  its  muddy 
streams  the  clear  water  of  republican 
intelligence,  and  the  pride  of  the  citizen 
who  calls  himself  a  citizen  of  his  State  and 
not  a  subject  of  his  monarch.* 

The  opinion  is  widely  held  that  the  sover- 
eign is  one  of  the  chief  bonds  of  empire. 
His  is  the  personality  which  embodies  the 
unity,  the  history,  and  the  pomp  of  the 
empire.  But  this  influence  is  greatly 
exaororerated.     As  the  self-o-overninor  States 

too  o  o 

develop  towards  a  complete  nationality, 
the  influence  of  the  crown  decreases,  and 
the  motives  which  go  to  maintain  the 
empire  are  less  and  less  personal,  and 
become  the  sentiment  of  a  common  race, 

*  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  struck  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  inquiry  put  to  passengers  entering  New 
York.  "Are  you  a  Brirish  subject?"  "Are  you 
an  American  citizen  ?  " 
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the  satisfaction  derived  from  a  common 
history,  and  a  desire  to  retain  connection 
with  a  Motherland  which  holds  such  an 
important  place  in  the  world.  Democratic 
sentiment  rather  than  personal  allegiance 
is  gradually  becoming  the  fibre  of  the 
imperial  connection. 

If  Australia,  on  nationalist  grounds,  were 
to  make  up  its  mind  to  separate  from 
us,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 
Monarchy  would  ha.ve  no  influence  upon 
its  decision.  Moreover,  amongst  vast 
masses  of  the  people  of  the  self-governing 
British  States,  a  monarchy  is  not  valued. 
These  facts  are  plain  to  everyone  who  has 
been  brought  into  intimate  touch  with 
colonial  sentiment.  But  the  general  con- 
tention that  an  empire  can  be  built  up 
without  a  monarch  can  be  amply  proved 
by  considering  the  foreign  policy  of 
America.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
Imperialism  without  an  empire,  but  if 
any  effort  were  made  to  give  it  substance 
in  an  empire  the  effort  v/ould  be  success- 
ful. The  American  citizen  would  expand 
America^  the  new  American  subject  would 
obey  America  and  find  in  her  history  and 
her  spirit  exactly  the  same  reasons  for 
allegiance  that  we  find  in  a  monarch.     If 
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the  American  citizen  had  kept  Cuba  and 
the  other  Spanish  possessions,  he  would 
have  bound  them  by  his  constitution  as 
firmly  as  we  would  have  bound  them  by 
our  Crown.  That  Monarchy  is  a  condition 
of  empire  is  a  delusion.  In  this  respect 
its  value  is  greatest  in  an  empire  of 
dependencies  like  India,  where  the  people 
reverence  one  set  over  them  in  august 
authority.  But  this  utility  of  a  Monarchy 
is  accompanied  by  a  serious  drawback,  for 
from  it  springs  a  despotic  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  dependency  which  in  outward 
activity  may  carry  on  the  traditions  of 
obedience  natural  to  the  dependent  race, 
but  in  inward  spirit  is  alien  and  unsym- 
pathetic, and  therefore  crushes  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  people.  Such  an  empire  can 
fulfil  none  of  the  higher  tasks  of  the 
white  races.  It  can  bring  peace,  and  it  can 
establish  order,  but  it  imprisons  and  crushes 
out  life. 

III. 

The  House  of  Lords  is,  however,  in  a 
different  position.  It  is  an  active  political 
force.    It  discusses,  alters,  and  rejects  bills. 

It  is  a  standinor  committee  of  the  Conser- 

o 

vative  Party,  and  keeps  watch  and  ward 
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over  the  political  arrangements  under 
which  its  class  subsists.  It  is  not  impar- 
tial in  the  sense  that  it  represents  the 
nation :  it  represents  a  class.  It  is  no 
longer  an  aristocracy  :  it  is  a  titled  pluto- 
cracy.*. The  Whigs  defended  the  House 
of  Lords  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  bulwark  of  social  culture,  of  historical 
and  aristocratic  feeling,  against  the  gross 
economic  materialism  of  the  new  moneyed 
classes  that  were  brought  into  existence  by 
what  is  called  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
"  An  aristocracy  should  be  the  head 
of  a  plutocracy,"  they  said.f  But  the 
aristocracy   has   become  a  plutocracy,  the 


*  It  is  significant  to  note  that  Bagehot  wrote  of 
the  two  Houses  after  the  Franchise  Act  of  1867 — 
"  The  spirit  of  our  present  House  of  Commons  is 
plutocratic,  not  aristocratic;  its  most  prominent 
statesmen  are  not  men  of  ancient  descent  or  of 
great  hereditary  estate ;  they  are  men  mostly  of 
substantial  means,  but  they  are  mostly,  too,  con- 
nected more  or  less  closely  with  the  new  trading 
wealth." — Parliamentary  Reform,  pp.  200-201. 
Substitute  House  of  I>ords  for  House  of  Commons 
in  the  above  extract  and  an  accurate  statement  up 
to  date  is  presented. 

t  Cf.  Bagehot,  The  Englisli  Constitution,  p.  91. 
"Money  pur  et  simple  will  not  buy  London  society." 
It  will  buy  everything  now — daughters,  husbands, 
everything  ! 
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plutocracy  an  aristocracy.  The  new  crea- 
tions are  not  aristocrats;  their  children  are 
not  aristocrats.  An  aristocracy  is  a  social 
growth,  not  a  political  creation.  A  scien- 
tist or  two,  an  old  civil  servant  or  two,  one 
or  two  men  distingruished  for  their  intel- 

o 

lectual  shifts  and  their  services  to  the  State 
have  found  their  way  to  the  peerage.  But 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  House  of  Lords 
simply  represents  the  interests  which  the 
State  has  now  to  curb  and  control  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  wellbeing.  It  holds 
as  sacred  the  opinions  which  the  parasitic 
classes  have  to  rely  upon  to  justify  their 
existence. 

A  feeling  is  entertained,  however,  that 
though  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  it  exists  cannot  be  defended,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  our  constitution 
for  a  Senate  of  wise  men,  old  rather  than 
young.  Conservative  rather  than  Liberal, 
dignified,  impartial,  experienced,  respected 
— a  branch  of  a  political  Utopia.  Pro- 
posals have,  indeed,  been  made  to  that  end. 
Life-peers  are  to  be  created;  science,  art, 
and  industry  are  to  be  glorified;  our 
administrative  services  are  to  be  skimmed 
for  their  cream;  the  aristocracy  are  to  elect 
some  of  themselves  to  this  gathering;  our 
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daughter  nations  may  find  their  industrial 
and  political  princes  there.  This  Senate  is 
fair  to  look  upon.  All  that  it  wants  is  the 
red  blood  of  actual  reality.  Such  an 
assembly,  without  historical  traditions, 
and  without  the  inheritance  of  ancient 
dignity,  would  be  but  a  sham  Senate,  as 
the  plutocracy  is  a  sham  aristocracy.  A 
Senate  grows;  it  cannot  be  made.  More- 
over, it  cannot  appear  at  any  period  in 
national  evolution,  and  its  time  is  past. 
We  can  now  have  Senates  no  more 
than  we  can  have  trial  by  battle.  The 
elected  peers  would  represent  their  class 
and  be  of  the  same  kind  as  their  class;  the 
men  of  science  would  be  as  alien  amongst 
titled  brewers,  and  would  continue  to  be  as 
useless  in  a  legislature  as  they  have  been 
hitherto.*    The  merchant  princes  would  be 

*  If  this  were  all,  one  might  grin  and  bear  it,  but 
the  harm  done  to  science  by  the  habit  of  recent 
growth  of  decorating  scientists  with  knighthoods 
and  peerages  has  been  considerable.  Cf.  Whitman's 
Imperial  Germany,  chap,  on  "  Intellectual  Life." 
"  German  idealism  places  science  on  so  high  a 
pedestal  that  money-making  by  its  votaries  is  looked 
upon  as  almost  degrading."  Then  turning  to  Eng- 
land, he  remarks  :  "  Science  lacks  with  us  the  true 
spiritual  dignity  it  possesses  in  Germany.  Faraday 
— in  this  a  rare  exception — holds  up  a  tradition 
which,  alas!  has  had  no  followers." 
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plutocrats;  the  civil  servants  would  pro- 
bably be  petty  bureaucrats.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  dangers  more  real  to  the  future 
of  Democracy  than  the  creation  of  peerages 
for  civil  servants.  The  men  who  serve 
at  home  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Ministers  responsible  to  Parliament,  may 
retain  some  capacity  to  govern  in  accord- 
ance with  public  opinion;  but  those  who 
go  to  rule  in  dependencies  like  India  or 
Egypt  return  in  the  spirit  of  the  tyrant 
whose  will  has  been  law,  and  whose  con- 
tempt for  the  mass  of  people  is  profound. 
The  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  rule 
subject  peoples  has  had  a  bad  training  for 
taking  part  in  representative  government. 
There  would,  indeed,  be  some  justification 
for  making  all  such  Imperial  servants 
ineligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
when  they  return  from  their  proconsulates 
and  their  satrapies. 

The  constitutional  functions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  must  be  considered,  how- 
ever, apart  from  its  composition;  and  of 
these  functions  only  two,  those  of  a  check 
upon  the  Commons  and  of  a  Chamber  of 
legislative  revision,  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  study. 
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The  theory  of  constitutional  checks  was 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  political 
schemes  of  Liberalism.  First  of  all,  the 
Whigs  desired  the  aristocracy  to  check  the 
vulgar  excesses  they  dreaded  from  the 
middle  classes  up  to  about  1870,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  was  breaking  away 
from  the  tutelage  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
then  the  Liberals  pure  and  simple  desired 
to  curb  the  Radicalism  of  a  Llouse  of  Com- 
mons which  came  too  much  under  the 
control  of  the  democracy;  and  finally,  the 
general  conservative  instincts  of  the 
country  now  want  to  feel  the  security  of 
having  a  second  trial  by  a  jury  prejudiced 
in  their  favour  and  thus  likely  to  give 
them  more  than  justice. 

In  practice  this  theory  has  been  most 
conscientiously  embodied  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  of  which  Mr. 
Bryce  writes: — "The  ordinary  functions 
and  business  of  governments,  the  making 
of  laws,  the  imposing  of  taxes,  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws  and  their  execution,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations,  are  parcelled  out  among 
a  number  of  bodies  and  persons  whose 
powers  are  so  carefully  balanced  and  touch 
at  so  many  points  that  there  is  a  constant 


risk  of  conflicts,  even  of  deadlocks."  And 
that  the  intention  of  those  who  built  up 
this  mechanism  of  checks  was  conserva- 
tive, even  though  it  was  American,  is  thus 
explained: — "Those  who  invented  this 
machinery  of  checks  and  balances  were 
anxious,  not  so  much  to  develop  public 
opinion,  as  to  resist  and  build  up  break- 
waters against  it."*  The  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  1787  was  fearful  of 
"  democratic  haste  and  instability."  The 
result  in  America  has  been  anything  but 
happy.  "  They  so  narrowed  the  sphere  of 
the  executive  as  to  prevent  it  from  leading 
the  country,  or  even  its  own  party  in  the 
country.  They  sought  to  make  members 
of  Confrress  independent,  but  in  doing  so 
they  deprived  them  of  some  of  the  means 
which  European  legislators  enjoy  of  learn- 
ing how  to  administer,  of  learning  even  to 
legislate  in  administrative  topics.  They 
condemned  them  to  be  architects  without 
science,  critics  without  experience,  censors 
without  responsibilty."! 

This   idea  of  checks   and   balances   has 
taken   a   different    form   within   our   own 

*  American  Commomvealth,  III.,  pp.  28-29. 
t  American  Commonwealth,  I.,   pp.  304-305. 
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empire.  Copying  the  Motherland,  our 
colonies  have  adopted  the  bi-cameral  sys- 
tem, and  the  results  have  spelt  anything 
but  success  or  advantage.  An  eminent 
Canadian  publicist,  the  author  of  the  life 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  writes  :  — "  Since 
the  very  organisation  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  Senate  has  proceeded  on  the 
principle  that  to  question  the  expediency 
and  justice  of  Conservative  legislation  is 
flagrant  treason  to  British  institutions  in 
North  America."*  The  Montreal  Witness, 
a  paper  noted  for  its  solid  Conservative- 
Liberal  views,  writing  of  a  discussion 
which  took  place  in  the  Canadian  Senate 
in  1909  regarding  its  own  reform,  said  :  — 
"  A  House  removed  from  party  broils 
would  have  leisure  for  careful  and  mature 
legislation  on  non-contentious  matters. 
This  is  all  very  fine  in  theory.  In  practice 
the  Senate  immediately  became  a  mere 
piece  of  party  patronage,  where  party  senti- 
ment is  as  absolute,  if  not  as  rife,  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  years  after  a 
change  of  government  the  Senate  is  what 
the  House  of  Lords  is  to-day,  nothing  but 


*    J.   S.   Willison  :   Sir   Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the 
Liberal  Party,  I.,  p.  412. 
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a    lethal    chamber    for    any    measure    the 
Opposition  may  doom  to  death." 

The  Canadian  special  correspondent  of 
the  Morning  Post,  whilst  deprecating  a 
single  chamber  system,  writes  of  the 
Senate  when  referring  to  the  discussion 
which  provided  the  Daily  Witness  with  its 
text:  — 

"  It  was  intended  that  the  Senate  should 
protect  the  interests  of  the  smaller  pro- 
vinces and  revise  and  check  hasty  legisla- 
tion. It  was  intended  that  men  of  eminence 
in  intellectual  and  commercial  pursuits,  and 
of  independent  mind  and  character,  should 
be  appointed  to  the  Upper  Chamber.  It 
was  intended  that  the  revising  body  should 
be  superior  to  ordinary  partisan  considera- 
tions and  impervious  to  party  discipline. 
But  in  the  main  all  these  expectations  have 
been  disappointed.  When  the  Laurier 
Administration  came  into  office  thirteen 
years  ago  the  Senate  had  a  considerable 
Conservative  majority.  From  1878  to 
1896  only  one  Liberal  was  appointed  to 
the  Upper  Chamber.  From  1896  to  1909 
not  one  Conservative  has  entered  the 
Senate.  It  now  contains  an  overwhelming 
Liberal  majority.  During  its  first  four  or 
five     years     of    office     the     Conservative 
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majority  in  the  Senate  greatly  embarrassed 
the  Liberal  Government.  It  is  clear  that 
when  the  Conservative  Party  returns  to 
office  the  Liberal  Senators  may  make 
government  impossible.  Years  must 
elapse  before  the  majority  can  be  balanced 
by  Conservative  appointments." 

The  Upper  House  in  New  Zealand  gave 
trouble  to  Mr.  Seddon  till  he  appointed  a 
majority  of  his  friends  to  it,  when  it 
ceased  its  labours.  The  Australian  Com- 
monwealth Upper  House  has  been  of  no 
use  up  to  now,  but  so  soon  as  Australian 
politics  settle  down,  and  Ministries  really 
begin  to  enjoy  power,  the  day  of  conflict 
will  begin  unless  the  political  colour  which 
predominates  in  the  Lower  House  also  pre- 
dominates in  the  Upper  House.*  On  the 
other  hand,  every  Australian  State, 
especially  South  Australia,  has  had  its  con- 
flict with  an  Upper  House  simply  because 
the  legislative  check  must  always  act  as  the 
brake  which  one  party  puts  upon  another, 

*  Since  writing  this  the  Dealcin-Cook  alliance 
has  been  effected.  The  new  Ministry  has  a  majority 
of  only  one  in  the  Senate,  and  it  cannot  absolutely 
count  on  that  apparently.  If  the  publication  of  this 
book  were  delayed  a  few  months  I  would  no  doubt 
be  able  to  add  the  Australian  Senate  to  the  examples 
of  broken-down  Second  Chambers. 
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and  is  therefore  useless  for  national  pur- 
poses. 

The  complete  failure  in  practice  of  the 
theory  of  a  constitutional  check  here,  in 
our  Colonies  and  in  America,  leads  us  to 
consider  whether  its  apparent  advantages 
have  any  actual  existence.  A  check  must 
of  necessity  have,  for  the  time  being,  con- 
current and  equal  authority  with  the  part 
of  the  Constitution  which  is  being  checked. 
That  is  the  present  position  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Lords  may  be  frightened  of  popular 
indignation,  but  that  is  always  remote  and 
must  be  revolutionary  in  its  intensity 
before  it  becomes  very  serious.  The 
notion  that  our  peers  bow  to  public  opinion, 
though  encouraged  by  occasional  incidents, 
is  not  well  supported  by  fact,  because  it  is 
the  Lords  themselves  who  are  left  to 
interpret  public  opinion,  and  by  putting 
obstacles  in  its  way,  and  delaying  the 
fulfilment  of  its  desires,  they  may  compel  it 
to  become  revolutionary  in  order  to  effect 
itself;  they  may  confuse,  dishearten  and 
divert  it.  A  Second  Chamber,  acting  as  a 
check  is,  indeed,  in  a  position  to  strangle 
public  opinion  of  a  normally  calm  character. 

One     of     the     most     widely-accepted 
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excuses  for  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  hides  under  a  mask  of  innocent 
reasonableness  an  assumption  which  strikes 
at  the  root  of  democratic  liberty.  It  is, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  never  injures  or 
defeats  a  bill  in  which  the  country  is 
really  interested.  Let  us  examine  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  is  true.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  judge  of  whether 
the  country  is  interested  or  not  is  the 
House  of  Lords  itself  in  the  first  instance, 
and  for  a  considerable  time.  If  it  makes 
a  mistake  it  has  to  bear  no  penalty  except 
the  risk  of  a  hostile  agitation,  and  this  risk 
is  not  very  great  owing  to  the  constitu- 
tional entanglement  which  has  to  be 
unravelled  before  the  House  of  Lords  can 
be  struck,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  threat  of  a  constitutional  character 
against  the  Lords  can  be  effective  unless 
they  themselves  acquiesce  in  it.  Thus  an 
agitation  is  generally  satisfied  when  the 
Lords  yield,  and  so  no  harm  is  done  to 
them.  It  is  clearly  a  case  of  "  heads,  I 
win;  tails,  you  lose." 

But  important  though  this  fact  be,  it  is 
not  the  most  important  consideration  from 
the  point  of  view  of  popular  self-govern- 
ment.      The    argument    to    which    I    am 
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Lords  can  retard  legislation.  The  country 
must  not,  therefore,  be  interested  only; 
it  must  be  greatly  interested,  so  interested 
that  it  is  willing  to  consume  much  time 
and  undergo  much  trouble  to  get  the  par- 
ticular measure  in  dispute  passed.  The 
electors  must  be  willing  to  postpone  other 
measures  for  it,  and  to  put  all  other  inter- 
ests in  the  backo^round  for  the  time  beinof. 
It  has  to  force  its  will  upon  the  Lords. 
The  argument,  therefore,  assumes  that 
legislation  must  not  only  be  acceptable, 
but  must  be  backed  by  a  great  amount  of 
determination.  The  legislative  effect  of 
this  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example. 
The  House  of  Lords  threw  out  two  Home 
Rule  Bills.  In  the  first  instance,  in  1885, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  country,  and 
the  Home  Rule  party  was  placed  in  a 
minority;  in  the  second  instance,  in  1893, 
no  immediate  appeal  to  the  country  was 
made,  but  when  the  election  came,  the 
Home  Rulers  were  again  placed  in  a 
minority,  and  since  then  no  party  has 
reintroduced  such  a  bill.  Surely  these 
events  justify  the  conclusion  with  which  I 
am  disputing. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  imagine  that 
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much  more  is  proved  than  really  is.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  House  of  Lords 
can  defeat  certain  bills.  That  the  House  of 
Lords  was  right  is  not  proved,  but  that  for 
our  present  purpose  is  a  minor  matter.  It 
is  not  a  minor  matter,  however,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  country  never  agreed 
with  the  House  of  Lords.  The  facts  only 
prove  that  the  opposition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  postponed  the  carrying  of  a 
Home  Rule  Bill.  The  electorate  is  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  Home  Rule  to 
engage  in  a  long  and  revolutionary  fight, 
and  to  postpone  other  legislation  in  order 
to  end  it  decisively.  That  is  what  the 
facts  prove,  and  nothing  more.  It  may  be 
argued  that  a  small  majority  without  a 
very  stern  determination  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  make  such  a  constitutional 
change  as  Home  Rule  entails,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  test  both  the  numerical  majority 
and  its  determination.  But  when  we  are 
arguing  that  a  change  should  be  made 
only  if  the  majority  in  favour  of  it  has  a 
certain  amount  of  determination,  we  arc 
assuming  that  progress  should  be  allowed 
only  when  the  pressure  behind  it  reaches 
revolutionary  intensity.     But  it  is  just  in 
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preventing  that  accumulation  of  pressure 
that  representative  government  finds  one  of 
its  chief  justifications.  Besides,  if  it  be 
wise  to  test  the  determination  of 
majorities  before  allowing  them  to  have 
their  way,  the  part  of  the  constitutional 
machine  which  is  to  do  it  should  not  be  a 
partisan  part  which  applies  the  test  not  only 
when  great  constitutional  changes  are  con- 
templated, but  when  such  matters  as  edu- 
cation and  plural  voting  are  considered, 
and  which  uses  its  power  to  advance  the 
interests  of  one  political  party,* 

The  test,  however,  is  altogether  illegi- 
timate. A  Q-overnment  receives  its  sanc- 
tion  to  carry  out  its  policy,  at  elections.f 
Its  existence  depends  upon  its  capacity  to 
voice  the  desires  of  the  country.  It  is  as 
sensitive  to  public  opinion  as  to  party 
opinion,  and  if  the  reply  be  given  that  it  is 

*  When  the  Lords  rejected  the  Education  Bill  in 
1906,  a  Liberal  newspaper  wrote  :  "  They  passed 
the  Trades  Disputes  Bill  because  they  knew  the 
Labour  members  had  big  feet.  They  rejected  the 
Education  Bill  although  the  Liberals  had  a  clear 
mandate  in  its  favour."  The  distinction  here  im- 
plied between  "  feet  "  and  "  mandates  "  is  quite 
sound. 

t  This  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  sug- 
gestions I  make  in  a  previous  chapter  for  keeping 
Governments  in  close  touch  with  electors. 
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too  amenable  to  the  most  active  and 
extreme  in  opinion  of  its  own  followers,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  those  active  and 
extreme  men  who  in  all  parties  make  public 
opinion.  They  are  the  germ  cells  as 
opposed  to  the  zomatic  cells  of  the  body 
politic,  and  if  all  parties  respond  to  them, 
it  is  because  political  centres  of  gravity  are 
not  determined  by  physical  considerations 
of  mass,  but  by  organic  considerations  of 
vital  activity.  The  passive  mass  of  unin- 
terested electors  or  mugwump  superior 
malcontents,  impelled  forward  by  no  force 
of  the  imaginative  reason,  nor  by  moral 
enthusiasm  seeking  for  righteousness,  has, 
and  ought  to  have,  less  influence  in  State 
activities  than  its  size  would  seem  to 
justify.  All  parties,  however,  recognise  its 
weight.  They  shelter  themselves  behind 
it,  and  explain  their  shortcomings  by  its 
inertia;  they  feel  it  like  a  mill-stone  round 
their  necks,  when,  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
some  vision  of  a  reformed  world,  they 
would  run  far  and  fast.  When  the  State 
is  inaugurating  new  departures  or  follow- 
ing the  light  of  pure  reason  through  ways 
that  are  unfamiliar  to  the  mass  (and,  be  it 
noted,  I  do  not  mean  the  poor  only  by  this 
word,  but  all  who  are  moved  by  interest 
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or  habit,  and  whose  minds  can  think  of 
nothing  existing  except  the  status  quo) 
a  strain  is  put  upon  its  acquiescence.  If 
the  strain  be  too  much,  the  mass  will 
become  agitated  with  reaction;  if  the 
strain  be  too  little,  the  State  will  not  be 
fulfilling  its  function  in  Society.  This  is 
the  problem  which  every  party  in  office  has 
to  face.  Its  problem  is  not  only  to  discover 
the  mind  of  the  mass,  but  the  strain  which 
it  will  bear.  It  has  to  apply  its  ideas  of 
political  right  to  a  community  composed  of 
organised  opponents  and  of  a  passive  mass 
of  social  tissue  which,  however,  may  be 
stimulated  into  opposing  action  if  its  fears 
are  roused,  or  its  desire  to  be  let  alone  be 
regarded  too  little.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  advisable  for  the  legislative 
machinery  of  a  State  to  test  the  determina- 
tion of  the  electors  to  make  certain  changes, 
it  is  amply  provided  for  by  the  inertia  of 
the  mass  of  electors,  and  the  constant 
immanence  of  reaction. 

When  the  existence  of  a  Second  Cham- 
ber takes  from  political  parties — or  from 
one  of  the  political  parties — full  responsi- 
bility for  their  proposals,  the  country  never 
can  decide  definitely  on  the  point  at  issue 
thus  raised,  and  subsequent  events  never 
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can  show  what  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  conflict  really  intended  to  do.  The 
will  of  the  people  varies  with  time,  and 
with  circumstance.  There  is  a  time  for 
everything.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  and 
it  is  not  plucked,  it  rots.  If  the  House 
of  Lords  can  control  time  and  so  secure 
delay,  that  is  the  chief  part  of  the  power 
to  secure  defeat. 

The  incidents  of  the  Home  Rule  con- 
troversy may  again  be  studied  in  this 
respect.  The  prolongation  of  the  contro- 
versy gave  time  for  fears  and  prejudices, 
racial  and  religious,  to  spread.  It  secured 
what  was  equivalent  to  a  referendum, 
when  those  in  favour  of  the  principles  and 
aims  of  the  bill  were  split  on  details,  as 
for  instance  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  Irish  members  at  Westminster.  It 
wearied  the  country.  The  moment  favour- 
able for  settling  the  Irish  difficulty  'sped 
past. 

Nor  was  that  all.  A  rival  attraction 
to  that  of  doing  some  justice  to  Ireland 
was  set  up.  The  Unionist  social  pro- 
gramme, with  Old-Age  Pensions  in  the 
forefront,  was  given  out  to  the  country. 
The  issue  was  no  longer  a  simple  one  for 
or  against  one  measure;  it  was  either  this 
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programme  of  Home  Rule  or  that  of 
social  reform.  The  social  reform  pro- 
gramme was  accepted,  with  the  result  that 
Old-Age  Pensions  were  postponed  for 
years;  land  purchase,  which  was  used  to 
frio-hten  the  electors  at  the  time  has  since 
been  provided  for  by  those  who  then 
opposed  it,  the  difference  being  that  the 
taxpayer  has  had  a  heavier  burden  placed 
upon  him  and  more  money  has  been  put  in 
landlords'  pockets — and  still  the  problem 
of  Irish  government  is  not  solved.  The 
political  entanglement  which  issued  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  has  yet  to  be  un- 
ravelled by  the  students  of  political 
history,  but  this  much  is  conclusively 
proved  by  events :  the  power  of  our 
Second  Chamber  to  postpone  legislation 
is  not  merely  a  power  to  refer  it  for  a 
further  popular  decision,  but  a  power  to 
defeat  desired  changes,  a  hindrance  to 
steady  and  scientific  experiments  and 
adaptations,  a  block  in  the  way  of  every- 
thing not  supported  by  a  revolutionary 
determination,  an  enormous  advantage  to 
the  political  party  which  has  the  confidence 
of  the  economic  interests  represented  by 
the  House  of  Lords. 
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Two  remedies  are  proposed  for  the  abuse 
of  the  power  of  this  constitutional  check. 
The  first  is  to  limit  ^he  time  of  its 
authority,  and  the  second  is  to  make  it 
directly  subject  to  an  electorate. 

The  first  takes  the  form  of  a  limitation 
of  the  vote  of  the  Lords  either  to  a 
certain  period  or  to  a  fixed  number  of 
disagreements  on  any  one  proposal  of  the 
popular  assembly.  If  we  admit  the 
desirability  of  checks  at  all,  this  seems  to 
be  the  best  method  of  controlling:  them. 
Even  this,  however,  is  open  to  the  very 
serious  objection  that  it  gives  the  Second 
Chamber  power  to  drag  on  a  discussion  on 
proposals  beyond  the  point  when  discus- 
sion ceases  to  be  enlip-hteninor  and  becomes 
wearisome.  There  is  a  time  limit  within 
which  things  must  be  done,  or  they  may 
not  be  done  at  all. 

The  second  proposal  is  most  objection- 
able, however.  If  the  theory  of  a  check  is 
sound,  it  should  be  applied  independently 
and  impartially.  If  the  Second  Chamber  be 
filled  up  by  the  majority  of  the  Chamber 
to  be  checked,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  our 
Colonies,  it  evidently  will  not  perform  its 
function.  It  will  cease  to  act  just  as  the 
House  of  Lords  did  in  the  days  when  it 
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elected  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  as  it  now  does  when  the  Conser- 
vatives are  in  office.  If  it  be  elected  by 
constituencies  on  the  same  franchise  as  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  will  rarely  be  of  a 
different  political  character  from  it,  and  its 
majority  will  obey  the  Whips  who  control 
the  Commons'  majority.  If  elected  by  a 
different  franchise,  it  will  show  the  same 
division  of  parties  and  its  majority  may 
be  of  the  same  party  as  the  minority  of  the 
Commons,  in  which  case,  instead  of  a 
check  it  will  be  just  an  Opposition  in 
power;  or  its  majority  may  be  the  same  as 
the  House  of  Commons'  majority,  and  in 
that  case  it  will  cease  to  act  as  a  check. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  political  result 
of  an  elected  Upper  Chamber,  it  never  can 
take  the  constitutional  place  of  a  check, 
because  the  fact  that  it  derives  its  authority 
directly  from  the  constituencies  gives  it 
concurrent  power  with  the  Lower  Chamber, 
and  when  disagreement  comes,  the  fight 
between  the  two  Chambers  will  take  place, 
not  over  the  matter  in  dispute  so  much  as 
over  the  composition,  election  and  powers 
of  the  two  Chambers.  It  will  be  a  con- 
test between  the  two  Houses  to  determine 
which   is   sovereign.      This   has  been   the 
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case  in  South  Australia  where  for  two 
years  a  controversy  between  the  two 
Houses  raged  over  the  property  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  for  the  Legislative  Council. 
In  the  course  of  the  controversy,  three 
bills  were  rejected,  one  General  Election 
was  held,  another  threatened,  and  the 
settlement  effected  in  1907  can  only  be 
temporary. 

All  these  systems  of  constitutional 
checks  are  but  systems  of  unstable  equili- 
brium which  stand  through  times  of  peace 
when  they  serve  no  purpose,  and  tend  to 
collapse  in  times  of  stress  when  their  utility 
should  be  seen. 

Any  satisfactory  check  to  a  House  of 
Commons  must  have  certain  well-defined 
attributes.  It  must  be  impartial  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  political  parties;  it  must  be 
able  to  read  with  great  sagacity  the  public 
will;  it  must  not  usurp  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  truly  legislative  assembly; 
it  must  not  have  equal  authority  with  that 
assembly,  but  must  have  only  a  limited 
power  of  veto.  It  is  hard  for  any  body  to 
meet  these  requirements,  and  certain  it  is 
that  our  House  of  Lords  has  none  of  these 
attributes.  It  would  be  much  improved  as 
an  organ  in  the  Constitution  if  its  veto 
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were  limited,  but  it  would  still  remain  a 
partisan  body,  and  it  would  still  represent 
a  certain  section  of  class  opinion  and  class 
interest  which  on  many  points  are  in  con- 
flict with  common  well-being  and  State 
welfare.  Moreover,  if  it  were  limited  to 
the  real  functions  of  a  check  on  the  House 
of  Commons,  its  duties  would  be  of  such 
little  importance  that  it  would  cease  to 
secure  the  services  of  able  men.  It  would 
not  have  enough  nourishment  to  live. 

But  if  the  impossibility  of  any  consti- 
tutional check  to  a  popularly  elected  legis- 
lature has  become  evident  from  the 
experience  of  our  own  and  of  other  Par- 
liamentary countries,  the  conclusion  is 
reinforced  by  an  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  legis- 
lature itself.  At  best,  a  legislature  is 
tempted,  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
political  life  which  arise  from  partisan 
government,  to  do  cheap  and  dishonest 
things  in  order  to  play  to  the  gallery. 
While   there  is  a  House  of  Lords,*   the 


*  Or  any  Second  Chamber,  though  the  manner 
of  stating  the  objection  would  vary  as  the  Second 
Chamber  is  or  is  not  opposed  in  party  colour  to  the 
other,  and  has,  or  has  not,  a  permanent  majority 
belonging  to  one  party. 
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majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  does 
not  feel  to  the  full  its  legislative  respon- 
sibilities. It  knows  that  the  House  of 
Lords  will  reject  certain  things;  it  can, 
therefore,  blame  the  House  of  Lords  for 
its  own  failures — failures  which,  in  some 
instances,  it  may  not  be  at  all  sorry  for. 
If  the  full  and  final  responsibility  for  legis- 
lation were  put  upon  a  government,  the 
influences  making  for  honesty  in  politics 
would  be  augmented. 

So,  also,  if  the  opposition  in  the  Com- 
mons had  to  bear  the  full  responsibilities 
of  an  opposition,  and  was  not  encouraged 
to  look  elsewhere  for  effective  backing,  it 
would  exercise  more  of  its  functions  as  a 
modifying  force  in  legislation,  and  take  less 
advantage  of  its  opportunities  as  a  purely 
mischievous  and  obstructino;  section.  A 
distribution  of  legislative  responsibilities, 
so  far  from  improving  legislation  and 
curbing  the  reckless  elements  in  the 
popularly  elected  body,  has  no  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  statute  book,  and 
invites  both  governments  and  oppositions 
to  be  dishonest  and  obstructive.  A 
Second  Chamber,  however  composed,  and 
whatever  its  constitutional  function  may 
be,    cannot    increase    tlie    probability    that 
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legislation  will  be  "  right,"  and  cannot 
secure  that  the  intention  of  the  people 
will  be  carried  out;  it  cannot  limit  the 
tyranny  of  majorities,  nor  bridle  the  desire 
of  governments  to  do  injustice. 

We  must,  moreover,  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  for  financial  business  no 
Second  Chamber  exists,  and  that  it  is  for 
finance  that  the  British  Parliament  is  most 
conspicuously  noted.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  divided  authority  in  finance. 
It  is  too  important  to  be  the  plaything  of 
opposing  parties  in  two  Houses.  In 
respect  to  it,  the  majority  of  the  govern- 
inor  House  must  take  full  and  undivided 
responsibility.  And  it  is  just  in  proportion 
as  one  feels  that  leo:islative  reform  is  an 
imperative  necessity  for  the  life  of  the 
country  that  one  believes  that  the  impos- 
sibility of  divided  responsibility  in  finance 
also  exists  regarding  other  matters  of 
Parliamentary  business. 

The  check  which  I  have  been  consider- 
ing is  one  pertaining  to  the  principles  and 
policy  of  legislation.  Now  the  sole  respon- 
sibility for  these,  all  experience  shows, 
should  be  placed  on  the  popularly-elected 
body.    Nature  does  not  work  by  one  organ 
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checking  another.  In  nature,  opposing 
forces  blend  into  motion  like  the  centri- 
fugal and  centripetal  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse, like  the  katabolic  and  symbolic 
forces  of  biology.  The  conflicting  social 
forces  should  be  blended  in  one  legislative 
organ,  bills  should  not  be  discussed  in 
two  different  Houses  representative  of  two 
different  bodies  of  social  impulse,  but  in 
one,  representative  of  all  the  interests  and 
all  the  impulses.  Thus,  progress  will 
proceed  steadily  and  in  a  well-balanced 
fashion. 

But  there  is  a  check  of  a  different 
character  which  might  very  properly  be 
adopted.  The  second  constitutional  func- 
tion which  the  House  of  Lords  is  supposed 
to  fulfil  is  that  of  a  Chamber  of  Revision, 
where  bills  are  considered  not  on  their 
political  but  on  their  technical  merits. 
Thus  a  frovernment  often  makes  drafting: 
amendments  in  the  House  of  Lords,  fills 
in  omissions,  corrects  technical  mistakes; 
and  certainly  nothing  would  improve  our 
legislation  more  than  examination  at  the 
hands  of  a  Chamber  created  to  do  this 
work.  The  House  of  Lords,  however, 
cannot  do  it.      It  is  political,  and  this  work 
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must  be  done  by  legalists.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  were  to  assume  for  itself  the 
power  of  deciding  the  general  principles 
and  lines  upon  which  a  bill  is  to  be  drafted, 
and  declare  that  any  interference  with  these 
by  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  breach  of 
privilege,  as  interference  in  financial  mat- 
ters now  is,  or,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
would  extend  the  scope  of  its  privileges 
so  that  all  bills  leaving  it  had  to  receive  a 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
would  take  the  first  effective  step  towards 
turning  the  Second  Chamber  into  a  revis- 
ing committee.  The  lay  element  in  the 
Lords  might  then  cease  to  attend,  and  the 
House  would,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
approach  in  aspect  and  character  to  what  it 
is  as  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Bills  would  then 
be  considered  by  men  experienced  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  whose  business 
would  be  to  make  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  Book  express  as  accurately  as 
phraseology  will  admit  what  the  intention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is.  It  might 
then  be  possible  for  the  Judiciary  to  regard 
the  opinions  and  purposes  of  this  legal 
committee,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
officially  expressed,  as  evidence  of  the  in- 
tention of  Parliament  and  as  an  operative 
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part  of  the  law.  This  would  be  much 
safer  in  the  public  interest  than  the  present 
practice  which  allows  judges,  years  after 
an  Act  has  been  passed,  to  exercise  what 
amounts  to  legislative  functions,  and  give 
it  a  meaning  which  was  obviously  never 
contemplated  by  the  Parliament  that  passed 
it.  Interpretations  given  to  the  law  at  the 
moment  of  passing,  accepted  by  those  res- 
ponsible for  its  passing,  are  far  less  fraught 
with  danger  than  similar  interpretations 
given  independently  of  the  opinions  of 
legislators  and  often  contrary  to  their 
intentions. 

The  safest,  the  most  efficient,  and  the 
most  responsible  legislature  is,  therefore, 
a  single  Chamber  supplemented  by  a 
Revision  Committee,  constituted  of  law 
Lords,  qualified  not  only  by  practice  in 
courts  but  as  parliamentary  draughtsmen, 
and  competent  to  revise,  not  the  policy  of 
bills,  but  their  technical  expression,  and 
to  criticise  and  improve  their  complete- 
ness and  effectiveness  as  legal  instruments. 


Chapter  V. 
DEMOCRACY  AND  EMPIRE. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transport  and 
facilities  for  the  lightning  transmission  of 
intelligence,  the  world  has  shrunk  to  a 
small  size,  and  the  commercial  and  political 
rivalry  of  nations  is  carried  on  upon  a  stage 
which  is  nothing  less  than  the  whole  world. 
The  great  industrial  nations  need  markets, 
the  great  kingdoms  hunger  for  depen- 
dencies, the  great  peoples  flow  into  new 
lands.  The  adventure  and  commerce  of  the 
Middle  Age  and  the  early  Modern  Time  led 
to  the  planting  of  French,  Spanish,  Dutch 
and  English  flags  on  the  Western  Main, 
on  the  American  Continent,  and  on  India; 
and  trade  rivalry,  fired  by  national  aggres- 
siveness, brought  the  flags  into  conflict. 
They  rose  and  fell  with  the  fortunes  of 
raid,  buccaneering  expedition,  and  regular 
war,  and  in  the  end  India  and  America 
were  ours — India  as  a  market,  America  as 
a  colony.  In  these  latter  days  when 
Europe  and  the  United  States  have  awoke 
to  commercial  activity  on  the  cessation  of 
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armed  strife,  and  when  that  Western 
nation  of  the  East,  Japan,  has  been  en- 
livened with  the  vigour  of  pushful  activity, 
every  impulse  which  makes  for  the  pre- 
servaton  of  nationhood  has  gone  to  the 
building  up  of  empires.  On  the  bad 
moral  side,  envy,  pride,  cupidity,  have 
forced  nations  to  stretch  out  a  grasping 
hand.  Prestige  has  impelled  them  to  take 
overseas  possessions,  and  to  cast  their  eyes 
across  the  earth  in  search  of  unappropriated 
spots.  The  French  Siam  possessions  and 
the  German  African  colonies  are  of  this 
character.  Then,  for  tactical  purposes, 
further  lands  had  to  be  acquired.  Japan 
did  not  want  to  control  the  Western 
Pacific  merely  for  trade  purposes,  but  for 
military  reasons,  for  Russia  in  Manchuria 
and  Korea  was  a  threatening  neighbour. 
For  purposes  of  commerce,  France  acquired 
Madagascar,  America  was  led  into  the 
Cuban  war,  we  fought  the  Boers.  Our 
self-governing  colonies  and  Egypt  offer 
similar  attractions  to  us.  Germany  was 
long  credited  with  a  desire  to  acquire  Brazil, 
so  that  Germans  leaving  home  might  be 
able  to  settle  under  the  German  flap;  and 
not  be  compelled  to  become  aliens  as  is 
now  the  case;  and  we  use  our  colonies  for 
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the  same  purpose.  When  these  motives 
do  not  lead  to  the  actual  political  acquisi- 
tion of  territory,  they  often  establish  a 
kind  of  authority,  ill-defined  and  not 
recognised  internationally,  but  real  all  the 
same,  as  is  the  predominance  of  the  United 
States  over  Central  America,  or  of  Japan 
over  China. 

Now,  whatever  may  have  been  thought 
or  said  against  these  accretions  of  territory 
duringr  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,  not  by  one,  but  by  all  political  parties, 
the  movement  for  their  break  up  has  died 
down.  The  political  and  economic  organi- 
sation of  the  world  has  entered  men's 
minds,  not  so  much  as  a  clearly  defined 
purpose,  but  as  an  assumption,  never 
thought  out,  never  consciously  formulated, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  undisputed  and 
active  as  a  source  and  guide  for  thought 
and  action.  What  has  to  be  said  on  this 
movement  from  the  point  of  view  taken 
up  in  this  study  .^^ 

I  shall  deal  with  nutrition  considerations 
first  of  all  as  they  present  the  least  diffi- 
culties. Undoubtedly,  the  gain  to  all 
nations  of  a  world-wide  exchange  of  com- 
modities is  absolute.     That   the  Isles  of 
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the  Torrid  Seas  should  send  their  products 
to  the  homes  of  the  Temperate  Zones  and 
thus  allow  these  zones  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  other  climes,  is  surely  part  of  the  design 
of  creation,  if  there  be  such  a  thing.  By 
this  means  the  stores  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  world  and  the  resources  of  humanity 
are  greatly  increased,  and  the  exchange 
and  circulation  of  commodities  are  vastly 
amplified  in  volume.  Every  barrier  put 
in  the  way  of  this  is  wrong.  Tariff  walls, 
equally  with  the  murderous  exploitation 
of  natives  which  brings  their  tribute  to  a 
premature  end,  are  wrong,  economically 
as  well  as  morally.  They  hinder  that  flow  of 
exchange  which  is  the  life  blood  of  the  world. 
But,  in  this  connection,  a  very  delicate 
question  has  to  be  adjusted.  What  are  the 
relative  claims  of  the  world  outside  and  of 
the  people  on  the  spot  to  the  use  of  any 
particular  part  of  the  world's  surface }  As 
a  last  resort,  the  claims  are  just  what  can 
be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
This  ]us  nature,  or  jus  fer^,  has  been  put 
to  the  most  ample  use  by  civilised  peoples. 
The  civilised  countries  have  taken  the 
land  of  the  native  races,  and  the  native 
races  could  not  say  "  Nay."  But,  leaving 
the  historical  facts  on  one  side,  wc  may 
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consider  how  far  some  effective  action  was 
justifiable  to  make  these  places  contribute 
to  the  volume  of  the  world's  exchange. 
We  may  lay  it  down  that  whilst  the  world 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
tropics,  it  has  no  right  to  expropriate  the 
native  races  by  fraud  or  exploit  them  with 
cruelty,  and  it  has  no  right  to  break  up 
their  communal  habits,  to  demoralise  them, 
and  make  them  outcasts,  beggars,  and 
criminals.  This  obligation  is  a  difficult 
burden  for  the  white  races  to  carry,  and 
they  have  not  done  it  well.  The  geo- 
graphical, the  climatic,  and  the  social 
circumstances  of  life  spent  in  the  tropics 
in  the  midst  of  native  populations,  destroy 
the  inheritance  of  civil  conduct  and  morality 
of  white  men;  and,  explain  it  as  we  may, 
the  all  but  universal  existence  of  racial 
antipathy  blunts  the  sense  of  even-handed 
justice  and  kindred  feeling  between  white 
and  coloured  people. 

To  explain  why  this  is  so,  and  also  why 
there  are  some  curious  exceptions  to  the 
general  failure,  is  one  of  the  most  recon- 
dite problems*  in  racial  psychology;  and 

*  This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  third  volume  of 
this  library  :  White  Capital  and  Coloured  Labour, 
by  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  K.C.M.G. 
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yet,  obviously,  unless  it  does  justice,  the 
white  race  concerned  must  not  only  for- 
feit the  respect  paid  to  it  by  the  native, 
but  must  lose  its  own  sense  of  justice,  its 
own  civilised  feelings  and  its  own  demo- 
cratic instincts.  It  cannot  make  the 
"  nigger  "  serve  its  baser  ends,  it  cannot 
regard  him  as  a  beast  of  burden  without 
civil  rights,  shoot  him  at  sight,  oppress 
him,  and  still  retain  that  spirit  which  is 
the  life  and  meaning  of  its  own  Democracy, 
Thus  the  reflex  action  of  an  empire  of 
subject  peoples  upon  a  Democracy  is  a 
matter  of  great  consequence.  If  the  ruling 
nation  is  sympathetically  and  by  educa- 
tional means  helping  the  native — not 
necessarily  applying  the  same  methods  to 
him  as  it  is  applying  to  itself,  but  being- 
guided  by  that  spirit  of  human  considera- 
tion and  legal  uprightness  which  is  the 
breath  of  its  own  political  life — it  need  not 
do  violence  to  itself  by  appointing  procon- 
suls, governors,  and  a  staff  of  administrators 
for  natives.  If,  however,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Congo  Free  State  and  in  practically 
every  other  native  dependency  of  civilised 
governments,  though  in  varying  degrees, 
economic  exploitation  is  the  main  motive  and 
directs  the  policy  of  the  white  authorities 
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regarding  the  holding  of  land  and  the 
enjoyment  of  liberties  and  rights  by  the 
natives,  then  the  sovereign  democracy 
must  itself  be  tainted.  In  its  own  blood 
there  at  last  appears  an  infusion  of  poison- 
ous matter.  Those  responsible  for  this 
exploitation,  those  holding  the  political 
opinions  of  exploitation,  those  apologising 
for  and  defending  such  policy,  become  a 
canker  in  the  heart  of  the  democratic  State. 
The  democratic  personality  becomes  inco- 
herent like  that  of  a  person  suffering  from 
paralysis;  the  democratic  will  is  suborned. 
The  sensibilities  and  sentiments  upon 
which  the  home  liberties  are  based  crumble 
away. 

I  desire  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  aim  of  the  native  policy  of 
white  races  must  necessarily  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  democratic  government,  as  we 
understand  it,  amongst  natives.  The 
democracy  of  these  northern  lands  is  pro- 
bably native  to  the  soil  and  to  the  race. 
To  go  with  it  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  as  though  it  were  the  inevitable  end 
of  all  government  is  to  make  a  fetish  of  it. 
Democracy  is  only  one  of  the  forms — the 
only  possible  form  for  us,  perhaps — by 
which  government  by  public  opinion  shows 
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itself.     We  cannot  treat  the  native  past  as 
though  it  had  given  him  no  inheritance  of 
habit  and   mind.     He,   like  ourselves,   is 
nothing  apart  from  his  inheritance.     We 
cannot  get  him  to  begin  again.     We  have, 
therefore,    to   judge    him    from    his   own 
standpoint  and  not  from  ours.     The  in- 
stitutions which  are  to  give  him  freedom 
are  most  likely  altogether  different  from 
those  which  are  to  give  us  freedom.     The 
success  of  native  policy,  therefore,  depends 
on  whether  the  white  races  can  put  them- 
selves  in    the   position    of   native   guides 
along   roads   which    it   is   natural   for   the 
natives    themselves    to    travel,    and    not 
merely  on  ways  which  suit  the  convenience 
and  views  of  the  whites  themselves.    They 
can,  however,  recognise  the  power  of  his 
chiefs  and  his  headmen,  his  tribal  laws  and 
customs,    his    tribal   economics;    they   can 
assist   him   to    throw   off   excrescences   of 
degeneracy.     The    spirit    which    demands 
individual  freedom  and  democratic  control 
here,  is  satisfied  by  the  self-development 
of  different  communities,  provided  always 
that  that  entails  no  breach  of  fundamental 
moral  order — such,  for  instance,  as  wanton 
destruction  of  human  life. 

To  this,  "  the  man  on  the  spot  "  who 
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tries  to  practice  a  dual  morality  in  order 
to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  fulfilling 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  replies 
somethinor  as  follows: — Natives  should 
be  flogged  for  their  own  good;  they  do 
not  understand  legal  processes;  summary 
punishments  should  be  meted  out  to  them; 
they  do  not  appreciate  our  sentiments  of 
forgiveness  or  justice,  and  when  we  wish 
to  impress  them,  we  must  do  so  in  the  way 
they  would  impress  each  other.  This  is 
open  to  a  double  reply.  In  the  first 
place,  the  assumptions  may  be  disputed. 
The  white  man  turning  native  in  his 
habits  in  order  to  impress  the  native  is 
not  only  a  disgusting  spectacle,  but  the 
efficacy  of  the  method  has  never  been 
proved.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  places 
like  Natal  shows  that  cruelty  to  the  native 
brinos  a  harvest  of  resentment  and  trouble. 
In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  urged  that 
if  the  white  man  becomes  degraded  to  the 
level  of  a  native  by  governing  the  native, 
he  has  not  only  no  mission  to  the  native, 
but  he  is  doing  himself  a  great  injury  by 
imagining  that  he  has.  Civilisation  is  then 
being  lowered  all  round  by  the  contact  of 
white  and  coloured  peoples. 

The  considerations  by  which  a  native 
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policy  has  to  be  judged  are  :  Is  it  our  own 
convenience  or  the  welfare  of  the  native 
that  we  have  placed  before  us;  are  we,  when 
we  admit  that  the  errors  of  the  native  are 
sui  generis,  doing  so  in  order  that  we  may 
take  advantage  of  them — as  the  people  of 
Natal  have  done  when  they  shot  Zulus 
at  si^ht  in  order  to  show  them  that  the 
whites  can  be  as  brutal  as  the  old  chiefs — 
or  in  order  that  we  may  impose  in  time  on 
his  lower  civilisation  some  of  the  wisdom 
and  morality  of  our  own  ?  Are  we,  in  a 
scientific  frame  of  mind,  allowing  the  evolu- 
tion of  native  society  to  work  itself  out 
under  the  guidance  of  our  enlightenment  ? 
These  are  the  points  upon  which  we  should 
have  clear  consciences. 

Nor  must  it  be  forwtten  that  native 
education  and  the  goal  of  native  policy 
cannot  be  separated.  If  we  are  not  to 
establish  democratic  control  in  native 
States,  we  should  not  educate  them  in 
democratic  ways.  Our  education  is  part 
of  the  preparation  for  our  civic  life.  How 
deep  is  our  folly,  for  instance,  in  educat- 
ing Indians  in  the  principles  of  civil  liberty 
at  our  English  schools  and  Universities 
and  then  sending  them  home  to  obey 
a    G^overnment    which    we    maintain    on 
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principles  of  such  absolute  authority  that  a 
Charles  the  First  would  hardly  claim  its 
powers  even  as  a  corollary  to  his  divine 
right.  If  India  is  not  to  receive  self- 
government,  sanity  demands  that  Indians 
should  not  be  instructed  in  Western 
political  philosophy.  For  the  effect  of 
superimposing  an  education  based  upon 
principles  of  Western  civil  liberty  upon 
minds  which  are  expected  to  accept  con- 
ditions of  Eastern  subjection,  is  introduc- 
ing into  the  subject  dominions,  and  into 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  a  divergence  be- 
tween mind  and  experience  which  is  bound 
ultimately  to  end  in  civil  disaster. 

It  follows,  if  what  I  have  argued  be 
true,  that  it  is  a  profound  mistake  to 
regard  the  native  as  a  child,  or  as  a 
potential  white  man  who  ought  to  be 
educated  in  school  and  State  as  though  he 
were  a  white  man.  It  is  an  unscientific 
view.  The  democrat  may  recognise  that 
his  Democracy  depends  on  circumstances 
and  still  remain  a  democrat.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  scientific  politics  and 
organic  social  relationships  the  recognition 
of  historical  and  racial  differences,  of  varied 
evolutions,  of  diverse  forms  of  tribal  and 
national    organisation    is    as    natural    as 


observation  amongst  the  peoples  of  the 
world  makes  it  necessary.  It  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  differences  between  the 
new  Socialism  and  the  old  Radicalism  that 
the  former  is  endowed  with  the  historical 
spirit  whilst  the  latter  was  moved  only  by 
political  legalism.  The  equality  of 
Socialism  is  not  uniformity.  It  recognises 
differences.  It  has  no  cast  iron  system 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  all  races  and  all 
conditions — no  panacea,  no  universal  mode 
of  thouo-ht.  It  therefore  does  not  consider 
the  native  race  as  a  white  one  at  an  early 
stage  of  evolution.  It  cannot,  consistently 
with  its  spirit,  make  the  mistake  of  regard- 
ing the  East  as  the  West  in  the  making. 
It  has  a  spirit,  a  sentiment,  a  moral  outlook. 
This  spirit  it  regards  as  universal  but  not 
the  forms  which  embody  it. 

The  natural  and  inevitable  difficulties 
which  beset  attempts  to  govern  natives 
are  greatly  augmented  by  the  breaking  up 
of  tribal  organisation  by  whites,  and  the 
scattering  of  natives  throughout  white 
settlements.  Invariably,  the  result  of  this 
is  to  rouse  racial  antipathy,  which  is  some- 
times attributed  to  economic  antagonism. 
But  it  is  in  the  blood.  There  is  a  repul- 
sion between  the  white  and  the  coloured 
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races  which  becomes  active  when  they  live 
together  and  the  conditions  of  social 
equality  begin  to  arise.  The  repulsion  is 
more  or  less  quiescent  when  the  native  is 
docile  in  his  servitude;  it  awakes  when  he 
acquires  the  civil  and  economic  advantages 
which,  were  there  no  bar,  would  entitle 
him  to  social  recognition,  or  when  he  makes 
political  demands.  To  some  extent  the 
irritant  which  rouses  the  antipathy  may  be 
economic,  but  the  feeling  itself  is  much 
more  deeply  seated  than  that,  and  its 
explanation  is  probably  hidden  away  with 
the  meaning  of  heredity  in  the  hitherto 
unexplored  caverns  of  the  human  mind. 
Mainly  by  reason  of  this  antipathy  it  is 
futile  to  hope  that  the  governing  majority 
should  be  composed  of  natives  where  the 
natives  are  in  a  majority,  but  where  the 
white  men  have  established  their  own 
government  and  are  no  longer  guests  of 
the  native  race.  Nature  does  not  work 
that  way.  To  mourn  over  this  is  to 
mourn  over  creation — an  utterly  useless 
pastime. 

Whether  the  white  man  should  have 
been  in  such  a  hurry  to  establish  his  own 
government  in  such  lands  is  open  to 
question.     He  might  have  done  far  better 
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if  he  had  remained  a  guest,  if  he  had 
accepted  native  sovereignty,  if  he  had 
taught  the  native  to  accommodate  himself 
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to  the  new  conditions — giving  the  native 
rulers  the  necessary  moral  and  political 
protection.  But  he  chose  the  easier  and 
the  more  brutal  part.  He  exerted  his 
power;  he  killed  the  native  or  brushed  him 
aside;  he  destroyed  and  did  not  help  to 
fulfil;  he  established  his  own  government. 
That  is  the  accomplished  fact  which  makes 
the  problem.  I  regret  it.  It  is  an  un- 
seemly blot  on  the  white  man's  escutcheon. 
And,  what  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone 
— as  regards  the  Congo  native,  as  regards 
the  United  States  negro.  The  question 
therefore  is  :  What  ought  to  be  the  position 
of  the  native  under  such  a  government.'' 
Much  will  depend  on  the  native's  own 
plane  of  evolution.  The  Burmese  may 
justify  one  answer,  the  Masai  another.  But 
the  following  rules  may  be  assumed  :  The 
government  must  have  some  respect  for 
native  public  opinion;  where  self-govern- 
ment is  possible,  it  should  be  established. 
The  type  of  government  included  within 
the  extreme  realisation  of  these  principles 
may  vary  from  undisturbed  kraal  govern- 
ment in  special  reserves,  to  self-government 
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of  practically  a  Western  kind,  such  as  is 
possible  in  parts  of  India. 

Two  great  States  have  enfranchised  the 
native  and  coloured  citizen — Cape  Colony 
and  the  United  States.     The  experience  of 
each  has  differed  because  the  circumstances 
of  each  were  different.     In  the  latter  the 
experience  has  not  been  altogether  happy 
because   the   methods  of  enfranchisement 
were   most   unhappy;   in   the   former   the 
experience  has  been  most  fortunate.    Some 
friends  of  the  native  races  demand  as  an 
immediate  concession  a  full   franchise   to 
natives.     They  believe   that   equality  be- 
tween   whites    and    natives    is    the    only 
guarantee  of  security  which  the  latter  can 
have.     At  present  such  demands  will  not 
be   granted,   and   by   being   pressed   only 
raise  racial  prejudices.     Equality  may  be 
the  goal,  but  the  white  race  must  undergo 
much  spiritual  change  before  that  goal  can 
be  reached.     Meanwhile,  in  the  interests 
of  the  natives   themselves,   let  us  try  to 
devise  some  practical  settlement.     For  the 
time  being  a  majority  of  native  votes  in 
mixed   communities   is   not   conducive   to 
good  government.     The  native,  except  in 
special  cases,  is  not  a  citizen  developed  up 
to  bearing  democratic  responsibilities. 
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Such  political  settlements  as  those 
forced  upon  the  South  after  the  war  are 
impossible;  the  pieties  of  the  North  are 
impossible.  Lilce  a  plant  growing  on 
unhealthy  soil,  choked  by  other  plants, 
twisted  by  its  struggle  for  existence 
and  fertilised  by  inferior  strains,  the 
Southern  States  of  America  have  existed 
since  the  war.  Their  new  industrial 
development  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
plant.  It  will  become  more  robust;  it  will 
push  itself  with  more  successful  assertion, 
and,  as  it  flourishes,  it  will  tend  to  return 
to  its  natural  forms  and  personalities. 
But  it  may  never  lose  the  traces  of  its 
polluted  past.  Fortunately  it  stands  alone 
in  the  enormity  of  the  failure  in  which  its 
past  folly  and  the  blunder  of  the  victorious 
North  involved  it. 

In  considering  what  political  status 
should  be  given  to  natives  in  such  States 
of  mixed  races  we  should  remember  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  races  and  not  with 
men.  Democracy  comes  to  a  fulness  in 
white  communities  by  the  emancipation  of 
class  after  class,  and  interest  after  interest; 
in  mixed  communities  race  takes  the  place 
of  class  and  interest.  The  grand  mistake 
of  the  North  after  the  war  was  that  it  did 
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not  see  that.  The  democratic  problem  in 
a  State  of  mixed  races  is  how  to  construct 
a  political  system  under  which  the  rights 
of  both  races  may  be  united  in  some 
practicable  form  of  government. 

Under  such  a  system  the  lower  race 
ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  political  life  of  the  State.  Its  voting 
power  may  be  circumscribed  by  law — or 
by  fraud — but  the  argument  that  the  suf- 
frages of  all  are  required  itr  order  that  the 
State  may  reflect  the  experiences  of  all, 
holds  good  under  such  circumstances. 
The  native  electors  either  may  be  grouped 
specially — as  the  Maoris  are  in  New 
Zealand — to  return  representatives  of  their 
own,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Cape  Colony, 
they  may  be  included  with  the  rest  of  the 
population  in  the  ordinary  constituencies;* 
or  their  own  special  affairs  may  be 
separated  from  other  affairs  and  put  under 
Native  Councils  elected  by  native  voters 
only.  The  Cape  Colony  method  is  the 
best.  Even  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
some  special  native  qualification,  it  fulfils 

*  In  1903,  there  were  114,450  European  and 
19,505  native  voters  in  the  Cape,  and  although  in 
Natal  there  is  nominally  no  colour  bar,  there  were 
18,680  European,  two  native,  and  no  coloured 
voters  that  year. 
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its  purpose,  because  whilst  a  property  or 
educational  standard  would  be  a  test  of 
class  in  a  community  of  uniform  race,  it 
is  not  so  in  a  mixed  community.  It 
secures  the  representation  of  the  native 
race  and  makes  its  public  opinion  part  of 
the  public  opinion  which  the  legislature 
has  to  take  into  account,  and  it  prevents 
that  race  from  acquiring  a  preponderating 
electoral  interest. 

But  behind  our  failures  and  our  mis- 
takes is  the  fact  that  the  races  rarely  under- 
stand each  other.  They  look  at  and  hold 
communion  with  each  other  over  a  gulf. 
They  are  like  people  meeting  in  the  night. 
Neither  race  discovers  the  password  to  the 
soul  of  the  other.  Amongst  the  vast 
crowds  of  men  whom  we  send  abroad  to 
govern  for  us  a  handful  are  so  spiritually 
endowed  that  they  penetrate  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  under  them.  Sometimes 
they  write  books  like  The  Soul  of  the 
People^  sometimes  books  like  Imperial 
Rule  in  India — the  one  to  tell  us  of  the 
impassable  gulf  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit 
which  divides  us  from  our  dependents;  the 
other  to  show  us  how  alien  to  our  political 
thoughts  and  institutions  are  the  thoughts 
and  institutions  which  would  benefit  most 
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the  people  whom  we  are  ruling.  And  so 
we  blunder  on  full  of  vain  conceit  about 
how  we  are  carrying  our  burdens,  and 
ruling  by  brute  force  all  the  time. 

A  world,  or  Imperial,  policy  based  upon 
the  contention  that  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
tropics  ought  to  be  open  to  the  consumers 
of  the  world,  has  another  important  aspect. 
Has  a  country  a  right  to  demand  that  its 
people  be  allowed  to  settle  in  other 
countries — especially  in  those  not  fully 
occupied.^  Has  a  country  a  right  to  bar 
out  immio-rants  thouo^h  it  is  not  usinor  its 
resources  to  the  full  ?  Ought  Japan,  for 
instance,  to  insist,  on  grounds  of  inter- 
national equity,  that  the  Western  sea- 
board of  the  American  continent  or 
Australia  should  receive  its  people  ?  Ought 
Australia,  whose  resources  are  admittedly 
not  being  worked  as  they  ought  to  be  owing 
to  lack  of  population,  to  be  supported 
in  refusing  to  allow  yellow  men  or  white 
men  in  crowds  to  settle  within  its  borders? 

When  the  exclusive  policy  is  adopted  it 
generally  has  an  economic  significance.  The 
White  Australia  policy  is  a  complement  of 
the  general  immigration  policy  of  Australia, 
and  the  opposition  to  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese  on  the  American  Pacific  coast  is 
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largely  the  opposition  to  Chinese  and 
Japanese  workmen  and  wages.  Now,  a 
community,  whatever  its  colour  may  be, 
has  a  right  to  protect  its  standard  of  living. 
There  can  be  no  obligation  placed  upon 
one  State  to  lower  its  standard  of  life  by 
receiving  emigrants  from  other  States. 
This  right  of  self-protection  which  is  en- 
joyed by  States,  may,  however,  be  exercised 
in  a  wrong  way.  The  world  has  a  right 
to  say  to  Australia  that  it  must  develop 
itself  whilst  it  is  keeping  up  its  social 
standards.  In  other  words,  just  as  an  in- 
dividual has  a  right  to  private  property, 
but  no  right  to  keep  himself  rich  by 
placing  barriers  in  the  way  of  others  being 
anything  but  poor,  so  a  State  has  a  right  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  individual 
comfort,  but  no  right  to  stake  off  valuable 
parts  of  the  world  and  use  them  selfishly 
for  its  own  enrichment.  The  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  world  by  any  State  must  be 
justified  by  whether  or  not  the  world  is 
thus  thrown  open  and  its  wealth  made 
available  for  general  exchange. 

The  settlement  of  these  questions  may 
possibly  be  by  a  war  between  East  and 
West.  The  present  position  is  being 
kept  solely  through  force,  and  most  likely 
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force  will  continue  to  supply  the  answer 
to  my  questions.  If  the  overflow  of 
Japan's  population  can  get  no  free  outlet, 
an  outlet  will  have  to  be  forced.  The 
dilemma  created  is  obvious.  If  Japan  has 
no  outlet,  Japan  will  be  weakened  by  the 
poverty  which  always  overtakes  a  popu- 
lation confined  rigidly  within  a  given  small 
area;  if  Japan  is  allowed  an  outlet,  the 
country  which  takes  the  surplus  runs  the 
risk  of  racial  strife  and  contamination. 
The  position  therefore  is  that  both  sides 
are  striving  for  self-preservation,  and  war 
is  not  at  all  an  unlikely  eventuality. 

Emigration,  moreover,  raises  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  which  the  future 
will  have  to  settle — the  question  of  the 
inter-mixture  of  races.  Where  the  spiritual 
make-up  of  man  is  so  different  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  Easterns  and  Westerns,  a  mix- 
ture must  be  a  mistake.  One  need 
not  share  in  those  deplorable  prejudices 
which  are  doing  so  much  to  undermine 
both  Eastern  and  Western  civilisation  to- 
day, and  yet  one  may  hold  that  it  is  better 
that  the  races  should  be  kept  apart.  A 
good  hybrid  cannot  be  produced  from  two 
stocks  of  a  widely  diverse  ancestry.    There 
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may  be  abundance  of  personal  affection  in 
the  union  and  a  wealth  of  family  felicity 
resulting  from  it  when  it  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  man,  but  the  offspring  must  be 
unfortunate.  It  would  be  beyond  the 
purpose  of  this  book  to  discuss  the  intri- 
cate problem  of  social  heredity  in  relation 
to  progress,  or  to  consider  the  elements 
that  go  to  the  making  of  virile  races.  But 
that  mixture  of  blood  favours  virility  may 
be  taken  as  an  axiom.  The  mixture,  how- 
ever, must  be  of  blood  not  too  diverse  in 
its  origin  and  history,  for  the  success  of 
hybridization  "  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  distinctness  of  the  species  crossed."* 
The  Dane,  the  Scandinavian,  the  North 
German,  the  Celt,  who  have  all  assisted 
in  building  up  our  British  stock,  grew  up 
under  similar  geographical  conditions,  and 
so  far  as  environment  contributed  to  their 
character,  their  diversities  were  only  those 
which  would  obtain  amongst  a  people 
inhabiting  a  fairly  extensive  and  varied 
country.  Their  inter-breeding,  therefore, 
enriched  the  type  ;    it  did   not  introduce 

*  Thomson  :  Heredity,  p.  387.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  only  successful  mingling  of  other 
blood  with  that  of  the  negro  has  been  in  the  Arab 
negro  in  the  Soudan  and  (-entral  Africa. 
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contesting  elements.  Their  differences 
were  harmonies  that  blended,  not  notes 
that  were  discordant. 

This  result  does  not  follow  a  mingling 
of  East  and  West,  of  Tropic  and  Temper- 
ate Zone.  As  oil  is  to  vinegar,  so  is  white 
to  native  social  inheritance.  The  common 
offspring  is  too  often  like  a  man  rent  with 
devils;  to  him,  more  than  to  most  men, 
is  given  the  fate  both  of  the  feet  of  clay 
which  will  not  march,  and  of  the  eye  which 
sees  the  vision  towards  which  men  spon- 
taneously advance. 

The  biological  objections  to  the  inter- 
breeding of  such  diverse  races  are  enor- 
mously reinforced  by  racial  prejudice  which 
has  no  physiological  origin,  but  which  is 
as  often  political  in  its  origin  as  anything 
else.  To  that  extent  the  seriousness  of 
the  problems  which  this  prejudice  creates 
may  by  careful  handling  be  diminished. 
As  a  proof  that  it  is  an  acquired  repulsion 
I  may  instance  the  case  of  the  American 
mulatto.  In  the  South,  before  the  War, 
the  mulatto  constituted  a  third  racial  class 
which  was  in  good  relations  with  the 
whites,  and  despised  the  negroes.  But 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
destroyed   the  privileges  of  the   mulatto. 
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He  was  thrust  back  into  the  camp  of  the 
negro;  he  accepted  the  companionship;  to- 
day he  has  identified  himself  with  his 
purer-blooded  brother,  and  makes  common 
cause  with  him.  Conversely,  when  the 
Cape  Colony  received  its  Constitution,  the 
slight  coercion  imposed  by  the  Imperial 
authorities  in  favour  of  the  political  recog- 
nition of  the  natives  secured  the  franchise 
for  them,  with  the  result  that  the  Cape 
Colony  has  been  free  ever  since  from 
the  racial  strife  which  has  troubled  the 
other  South  African  colonies.  Still, 
whatever  may  be  its  origin,  race  repul- 
sion does  exist,  and  constitutes  a  diffi- 
culty of  increasing  gravity  for  Imperial 
statesmen. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  older  the 
race,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  inter-breed 
successfully  with  another  of  different 
qualities.  Rigidity  comes  with  age.  En- 
vironment fixes  itself  in  racial  constitution, 
selection  specialises  some  qualities  and 
rejects  others,  so  that  in  time,  the  many 
possibilities  of  evolution  which  are  open 
to  a  new  race  rich  in  qualities  which  have 
not  been  fixed  and  not  developed,  and 
in  an  environment  which  has  not  as  yet 
impressed  itself  upon  racial  characteristics, 
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become   limited,   and   inter-breeding   pro- 
duces less  promising  results.* 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
native  race,  inter-breeding  is  of  doubtful 
value.       In     America    where,    out    of    a 

*  Sir  Sydney  Olivier  in  his  book  on  White  Capital 
and  Coloured  Labour,  which  is  the  fourth  volume  in 
this  series,  comes  to  a  conclusion  different  from 
mine.  He  likens  interbreeding  to  the  mixing  by 
drawing  of  coloured  candy  strands.  The  strands 
become  finer  and  finer  as  the  drawing  and  doubling 
proceed,  until,  when  the  process  is  finished,  a 
uniform  colour,  different  from  the  two  original 
colours,  is  produced.  This  view,  however,  does  not 
accord  with  the  observed  process  of  hybridisation. 
It  takes  no  account  of  the  diversity  of  results  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  theory  of  recession  and 
dominance,  and  which  have  created  the  interest 
taken  at  present  in  the  work  of  Mendel.  At  best. 
Sir  Sydney  Olivier 's  theory  is  a  variation  of  Galton's 
abandoned  law  of  which  Professor  Bateson  has 
written  :  "  It  is  fairly  certain  that  there  is  no  large 
group  of  facts  in  heredity  to  which  the  Galtonian 
system,  or  any  modification  of  it,  exclusively 
applies  "  (Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity,  p.  56). 
If  we  could  experiment  with  man  as  we  do  with 
dogs,  and  knock  on  the  head  all  undesirable  rever- 
sions and  mixtures,  the  effect  of  interbreeding  be- 
tween black  and  white  might  be  hopeful.  But  we 
cannot  do  that.  Even  segregation  is  impossible 
when  we  are  dealing  with  men,  so  that  it  is  useless 
to  think  of  establishing  a  stable  new  race  from  a 
mixture  of  black  and  white,  except,  perhaps,  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries  when  the  slow,  the  unsteady, 
and  the  uncertain  operations  of  natural  selection 
may  have  weeded  out  certain  elements  and  fixed 
others. 
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population  of  10,000,000  coloured  people 
at  least  3,000,000  are  visibly  mulatto,  inter- 
breedinor  has  been  common.  But  its  effect 
upon  the  coloured  population  has  not  been 
clearly  beneficial.  If  it  is  true  that  some  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  the  coloured  people 
have  had  a  white  strain  in  them,  like 
Frederick  Douglas,  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Dr.  Du  Bois;  on  the  other  hand,  Paul 
Lawrence  Dunbar  was  a  pure  negro. 

The  hybrid  ever  remains  the  unhappy 
seat  of  racial  conflictinor  morals  and  im- 
pulses,  the  unstable  citizen,  dignified 
through  exceptional  members  of  his  race 
but  made  all  the  more  unhappy  by  the 
dignity.*  A  State,  like  the  United  States, 
which  takes  into  itself  large  draughts  of 
the  blood  of  a  different  race,  has  to  recover 
itself  through  a  long  process  of  immoral 
dealing  and  civil  unsettlement  which  will 
for  ever  tarnish  its  history. 

It  may  be  that  from  the  industrial  point 
of  view  a  mulatto  population  is  very  ser- 
viceable as  a  connecting  link  between  the 

*  Cf.  Du  Bois'  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  one  of 
the  saddest  books  ever  written.  A  sentence  from 
"  The  Afterthought  "  is  :  "  Let  the  ears  of  a  guilty 
people  tingle  with  truth,  and  seventy  millions  sigh 
for  the  righteousness  which  exalteth  nations,  in 
this  drear  day  when  human  brotherhood  is  mockery 
and  a  snare." 


functions  performed  by  the  whites  and  the 
natives,  but  that  hardly  justifies  a  welcome 
being  given  to  inter-breeding. 

Akin  to  actual  inter-breeding  are  educa- 
tion and  government,  for  these  bring  the 
minds  and  the  social  inheritances  of  the  two 
races  into  contact.  Here  again,  in  spite  of 
all  the  pride  which  we  take  in  our  handi- 
work, I  doubt  if  we  can  make  good  before 
an  impartial  judge  our  claim  that  the  impact 
of  two  civilisations  in  the  way  provided  by 
Imperialism  has  been  beneficial  to  the  less 
robust  of  the  two.  We  may  have  done 
better  than  other  nations  in  our  govern- 
ment of  the  natives.  That,  I  think,  we  can 
prove.  But  that  is  not  enough.  What  has 
been  the  fate  we  brought  to  the  Red  Man  ? 
What  is  happening  under  our  rule  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  Islands  like  Fiji } 
Where  are  the  folks  who  were  in  Australia 
before  us.''  What  have  we  done  to  the 
natives  of  South  Africa.?  What  of  India 
herself.''  To  our  lips  mounts  up  at  once  the 
reply :  "  We  have  brought  them  peace;  we 
have  brought  them  peace."  But  this  is 
only  cant.  Have  we  brought  them  pro- 
gress.'' Have  we  led  them  upwards,  or 
have  we  only  commanded  them  to  halt,  to 
cease  their  strife,  to  die  of  ennui  ?     The 


records  are  not  much  in  our  favour.  The 
mingling  of  civilisations  has  not  been  good 
for  either.  The  government  of  the  East 
and  South  in  the  ways  and  thoughts  of 
the  West  and  North  has  made  it  impossible 
for  the  East  and  South  to  develop  on  their 
own  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  has  proved 
to  the  East  that  it  can  never  become  a 
West,  to  the  South  that  it  can  never  become 
a  North.  We  have  made  a  desert  too 
often,  and  have  called  it  peace.  As  the 
meetinor  of  two  sounds  of  different  wave 
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lengths  causes  confusion  and  silence,  so  the 
meeting  of  two  civilisations  of  different 
spirit  and  genius  causes  disturbance  and 
paralysis.* 

*  Reflecting  on  the  sterility  of  English  education 
in  India  Meredith  Townsend  writes  :  "  The  decay 
of  varieties  of  energy,  that  torpor  of  the  higher 
intellectual  life,  that  pause  in  the  application  of  art 
knowledge,  from  architecture  down  to  metal-work 
and  pottery,  which  have  been  synchronous  with 
our  rule  in  India,  these  are  to  the  philosophic 
observer  melancholy  symptoms.  Why  is  not  the 
world  yet  richer  for  an  Indian  brain?  There  was 
a  Roman  peace  once  round  the  Mediterranean, 
under  which  originality  so  died  away  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  but  for  the  barbarian  invasion, 
Society  would  not  have  stereotyped  itself  and  even 
Christianity  have  grown  fossil;  and  our  rule,  much 
nobler  though  its  motive  and  its  methods  be,  may 
be  accompanied  by  the  same  decay." — Asia  and 
Europe,  p.  328. 


For  two  broad  reasons,  failure  has 
attended  our  Imperial  policy.  In  the  first 
place,  our  empire  has  been  one  of  economic 
exploitation  in  the  main;  in  the  second 
place,  its  policy  originated  at  a  time  when 
the  essential  differences  between  peoples, 
owing  to  historical  experience,  was  not 
recognised,  and  when  the  West,  convinced 
that  it  was  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  that  progress  meant  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  that  rest  in  Western  ways,  took 
its  civilisation,  its  justice,  its  politics,  its 
religion  with  it,  as  it  took  its  clothes,  and 
tried  to  recreate  all  peoples  in  its  own 
likeness.  The  West  meant  honestly;  it 
tried  bravely  and  devotedly  to  do  its  duty; 
but  it  has  failed. 

11. 

An  empire  of  self-governing  States  does 
not  offer  the  same  problems  as  an  empire 
of  dependencies,  but  it  provides  one  of 
great  moment.  What  is  to  be  the  status 
of  any  one  State  in  the  empire .?  Where 
there  is  a  mother  State  reverenced  by 
daughter  States  the  question  hardly  arises, 
but  such  a  condition  of  things  cannot  last 
many  generations.  The  daughter  States 
soon  feel  the  pride  and  independence  of 
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maturity.  They  grow  rich;  they  take  a 
place  in  the  world;  they  acquire  economic 
and  political  interests  which  compete  and 
conflict  with  other  States,  and  with  the 
mother  State;  they  demand,  in  conse- 
quence, an  ever-growing  measure  of 
independence.  When  the  States  have 
practically  become  independent  nations — as 
our  self-governing  colonies  now  are — 
what  are  to  be  the  limits  of  their  power 
within  the  empire  ?  For  instance,  can  each 
one  separately  involve  the  others  in  war  ? 
Gradually,  but  steadily,  this  problem  is 
arisinor.  It  can  be  stated  in  these  terms  : 
Is  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  States  which 
compose  it,  to  be  organic,  or  is  it  to  be  a 
mechanical  union  of  equal  States.?  If 
it  be  the  latter,  it  is  little  more  than  an 
alliance  such  as  was  common  among;  Greek 
States  or  Italian  cities,  and  the  character- 
istics of  such  an  alliance  will  develop  as 
time  o^oes  on.  The  mother  State  will  cease 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  alliance.  It  will 
be  a  decadent  Athens  or  a  fallen  Rome, 
leading  when  it  is  powerful  enough  to  lead, 
subordinate  when  its  feebleness  is  evident. 
There  will  be  no  common  British  justice, 
no  common  tradition  of  government. 
Each  State  will  go  its  own  way,  and  will 
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be  supported  by  the  other  States  because 
each  will  be  jealous  of  Imperial  control. 
Evidently,  this  is  a  dissolution  of  empire. 
And  this  is  the  policy  of  present-day 
Imperialists,  with  their  programmes  of 
preference  and  their  hesitation  to  impose 
conditions  of  native  government  on  those 
States  where  black  and  white  live  in  close 
proximity. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  guidance  of 
wise  statesmanship,  the  empire  may  evolve 
on  organic  lines.  It  can  be  provided  with 
a  nerve-centre;  its  activities,  its  policy,  its 
personality  can  be  organised  and  reflect 
an  Imperial  thought  and  purpose.  The 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  are  g^reat, 
and  expedient  after  expedient  for  sur- 
mounting them — like  Imperial  Federation 
— have  been  rejected  already  after  a  more 
or  less  lengthy  period  of  approval.  The 
self-governing  States,  only  just  feeling 
their  independence  and  importance,  are, 
very  properly,  jealous  of  outside  inter- 
ference. They  are  willing  to  share  in  the 
glories  of  the  empire,  but  will  not  allow 
its  authority  to  interfere  with  their  self- 
government.  Thus,  proposals  for  creat- 
ing an  Imperial  Federal  Parliament  and  an 
Imperial    Council    have    been    set    aside. 
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Imperial  preference  will  fare  no  better  so 
soon  as  it  is  seriously  considered,  for  when 
the  plan  is  thought  out  in  detail,  it  is  seen 
to  be  not  Imperial  at  all.  Certain  economic 
interests  within  the  empire  are  to  be  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  other  interests;  the 
Canadian  wheat-grower,  for  instance,  is  to 
be  benefited  by  an  arrangement  of  pre- 
ference under  which  the  Canadian  woollen 
manufacturer  believes  he  has  to  suffer,  the 
British  manufacturer  is  offered  privileges 
on  the  Australian  market  for  which  the 
British  consumer  of  food  stuffs  has  to  pay, 
and  the  privileges  are  only  in  respect  to 
those  remnants  of  trade  which,  in  spite  of 
a  protection,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
prohibition,  the  Australian  producer  him- 
self cannot  capture.  This  is  not  an 
Imperial  proposal.  It  is  merely  a  scheme 
for  handing  over  the  Imperial  idea  and  the 
Imperial  trade  to  certain  interests  for  pur- 
poses of  exploitation. 

I  return  to  the  point  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  great  Imperial  problem  is  to 
adjust  the  Imperial  authority  which  each 
State  can  wield;  in  other  words,  to  devise 
an  organic  Imperial  organisation.  The 
Motherland  has  hitherto  been  the  supreme 
authority — the  brain  in  which  the  Imperial 
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will  has  centred.  It  has  vetoed  bills,  con- 
trolled defence,  conducted  international 
negotiations,  and  made  treaties.  The 
daughter  States  will  accept  this  no  longer 
— or  not  much  longer.  Will  the  Imperial 
authority  then  become  disembodied.''  Will 
each  State  claim  a  right  to  pursue  its  own 
policy  as  though  it  were  absolutely  sover- 
eign, and,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict,  claim 
the  support  of  the  whole  Imperial  force.'' 
For  instance,  will  Australia  establish  her 
right  to  pursue  a  Pacific  policy  in  relation 
to  Japan  even  to  the  point  of  war,  and 
claim  the  support  of  the  empire  without 
having  consulted  the  empire  ?  Does 
Natal's  right  of  self-government  include  a 
right  to  pursue  a  native  policy  which  is  not 
only  obnoxious  to  British  traditions  but 
dangerous  to  Natal  herself,  and  when  the 
danger  faces  her  will  she  be  entitled  to 
Imperial  support .''  As  a  matter  of  actual 
fact,  Imperial  support  could  not  be  with- 
held under  such  circumstances,  but  will 
the  empire  allow  its  support  to  be  mort- 
gaged without  its  being  consulted  in  the 
process  ?  These  are  the  most  important 
problems  that  face  us. 

If     the     empire     means     anything     to 
Socialists,  it  must  be  an  organic  whole.    Its 


organisation  must  be  loose,  and  be  of  the 
type  of  an  organic  colony  like  the  coelen- 
terata  rather  than  of  highly  differentiated 
individual  oro-anisms  like  man  himself. 
A  triennial  or  quadrennial  Conference  of 
Premiers  discussing  common  policy  and 
Imperial  problems,  the  findings  being  taken 
as  indications  of  the  common  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  empire,  should  be  the  form 
of  the  Imperial  organisation.  Meanwhile, 
and  whilst  this  organisation  is  taking  shape, 
the  Imperial  Parliament  should  insist  upon 
being  consulted  in  all  Imperial  concerns, 
and  upon  discussing,  with  a  view  to  alter- 
ing if  need  be,  bills  sent  home  for  its 
assent.  In  some  respects,  as  in  defence, 
concentration  may  with  profit  and  safety 
go  further.  The  self-governing  States 
may  well  be  asked  to  take  their  share  in 
Imperial  defence,  and  submit  themselves 
to  an  Imperial  scheme  thought  out  with 
the  complete  needs  of  the  empire  in  view. 
But,  beyond  this,  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  go.  Self-governing  States,  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  tutelage  phase  of  existence, 
jealous  of  their  powers  and  slightly  aggres- 
sive in  using  them,  are  not  prepared  to 
enter  into  an  organisation  which  re-imposes 
upon    them,    on    any    pretext    or    on    any 
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condition,  a  sovereign  authority  such  as  any 
form  of  Imperial  Federation,  either  an 
Imperial  Senate  or  Imperial  Council,  would 
necessarily  do.  Our  daughter  States  must 
yet  develop  far  in  their  nationhood  before 
they  return  to  an  organic  Imperialism. 
The  organic  Imperialism  of  a  Motherland 
which  was  in  reality  a  sovereign  authority 
— the  Imperial  Family — is  already  dis- 
solved; the  organic  Imperialism  of  a 
federation  of  families  is  not  yet.  But  to 
those  of  us  who  hope  for  "  the  federation 
of  the  world,"  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
federation  of  Imperial  families  should  not 
grow.  The  disintegration  of  one  form  of 
unity  ought  to  be  the  preliminary  to  a 
more  comprehensive  form  of  unity,  just  as 
the  disintegration  of  the  social  state  of 
Feudalism  through  the  individualism  of 
competitive  capitalism  was  a  preliminary 
to  the  better  form  of  unity  of  interest  and 
person  which  the  Socialist  State  will 
establish. 


Chapter  VI. 
THE    SOCIALIST    STATE. 

The  Socialist  "  fathers,"  Marx  and 
Engels,  looked  upon  the  State  as  the  politi- 
cal instrument  of  capitalist  oppression.  It 
was  not  merely  the  symbol,  but  the  weapon 
of  class  dominance,  and  when  the  class 
struggle  between  the  proletariat  and  the 
bourgeoisie  was  to  be  closed  with  the  cap- 
ture of  the  government  by  the  former,  the 
end  of  class  struggles  was  to  ring  the  death- 
knell  of  the  State. 

This  opinion,  it  must  be  noted,  followed 
upon  a  conception  of  the  State  which  was 
both  inadequate  and  inaccurate.  "  All 
previous  historical  movements,"  says  the 
Communist  Manifesto^  were  movements 
of  minorities,  or  in  the  interests  of 
minorities.*  "  Political  power,  properly 
so-called,  is  merely  the  organised  power  of 
one  class  for  oppressing  another."!  Or,  I 
may  turn  to  that  exposition  of  Socialism  by 

*  Page  15.     (English  Edition. — Reeves.) 
t  Page  22. 
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Eiigels  which  has  a  right  to  be  placed 
alongside  the  Communist  Manifesto  itself 
on  account  of  its  clearness  and  smoothness 
of  argument  and  firmness  of  grasp  on 
Socialist  theory  and  evolution — Socialism  : 
Utopian  and  Scientific.  "  In  proportion  as 
anarchy  in  Social  production  vanishes,  the 
political  authority  of  the  State  dies  out."* 
"  Whilst  it  [the  capitalist  mode  of  produc- 
tion] forces  on  more  and  more  the  trans- 
formation of  the  vast  means  of  production 
already  socialised,  into  State  property,  it 
shows  itself  the  way  to  accomplish  this 
revolution.  The  proletariat  seizes  political 
power,  and  turns  the  means  of  production 
into  State  property.  But,  in  doing  this, 
it  abolishes  itself  as  proletariat,  abolishes 
all  class  distinctions  and  class  antagonisms, 
abolishes  also  the  State  as  State.  Society, 
thus  far,  based  upon  class  antagonisms, 
had  need  of  the  State — that  is,  of  an 
organisation  of  the  particular  class  which 
was,  pro  tempore^  the  exploiting  class,  an 
organisation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  interference  from  without  with  the 
existing  conditions  of  production,  and, 
therefore,    especially   for   the   purpose   of 

*  Page  86. 
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forcibly  keeping  the  exploited  classes  in  the 
condition  of  oppression  corresponding  with 
the  given  mode  of  production  (slavery, 
serfdom,  wage-labour).  The  State  was  the 
official  representative  of  Society  as  a  whole; 
the  gathering  of  it  together  into  a  visible 
embodiment.  But  it  was  this  only  in  so 
far  as  it  was  the  State  of  that  class  which 
itself  represented,  for  the  time  being, 
Society  as  a  whole;  in  ancient  times,  the 
State  of  slave-owning  officials;  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  feudal  lords;  in  our  own 
time,  the  bourgeoisie.  When,  at  last,  it 
becomes  the  real  representative  of  the 
whole  of  Society,  it  renders  itself  unneces- 
sary. As  soon  as  there  is  no  longer  any 
social  class  to  be  held  in  subjection;  as 
soon  as  class  rule  and  the  individual  strus:- 
gle  for  existence  based  upon  our  present 
anarchy  in  production  with  the  collisions 
and  excesses  arising  from  these,  are 
removed,  nothing  more  remains  to  be 
repressed,  and  a  special  representative 
force,  a  State,  is  no  longer  necessary."* 
This,  with  admirable  clearness,  explains 
the  view  of  Engels.  Only  one  further 
sentence  need  be  added.     When  the  State 

Ibid.,  pp.  75-77. 


has  taken  possession  of  the  means  of 
production,  he  says  :  "  State  interference  in 
the  social  relation  becomes,  in  one  domain 
after  another,  superfluous  and  then  dies  out 
of  itself;  the  government  of  persons  is 
replaced  by  an  administration  of  things, 
and  by  the  conduct  of  processes  of  pro- 
duction. The  State  is  not  '  abolished.'  It 
dies  out.^^* 

Never  was  a  scientific  thinker  more  mis- 
led by  a  formula  and  dogma.  Historical 
evolution  has  been  a  progression  of  class 
wars,  and  is  to  issue  in  the  abolition  of 
class  wars.  The  State  has  been  the  instru- 
ment through  which  the  class  dominant  for 
the  time  being  has  kept  the  other  classes 
in  subjection;  therefore,  when  the  epoch 
of  domination  and  subject  relationships 
ends,  the  State,  too,  will  end.  Here  we 
meet  one  of  the  several  decisive  proofs 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  class  war  theory 
as  an  explanation  of  social  progress.  It 
annihilates  the  conception  of  general  social 
progress,  and  makes  every  epoch  and  its 


*  Bebel  also  follows  Engels  with  faithful  exacti- 
tude in  this  as  in  other  points  of  dogma.  "  The 
State  expires,"  he  wrote  in  Woman  in  the  Past, 
Present  and  Future,  "  with  the  expiration  of  the 
ruling  class  "  (p.  128,  American  edition). 
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institutions  mere  excrescences  of  class 
mischief — historical  epochs  of  human  effort 
spent  in  thwarting  human  reason  and  sub- 
verting general  well-being.  The  view  that 
the  shifts  of  force  and  fraud  are  the 
explanations  of  historical  progress,  is  the 
natural  product  of  a  time  of  sudden  changes 
and  violent  and  revolutionary  feelings; 
and  in  the  writings  of  Marx  and  Engels, 
many  traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  fact 
that  they  produced  their  formulae  when 
Europe  was  under  great  stress  and  strain 
(the  events  of  1848  and  the  following 
years,  for  instance,  eclipsed  the  importance 
of  the  Communist  Manifesto  for  some 
time),  and  also  that  they  were  handicapped 
by  having  been  guided  by  the  metaphysics 
of  Hegelianism  rather  than  by  the  science 
of  Darwinism. 

The  predominance  of  different  classes 
arises  in  the  course  of  social  evolution  as 
an  incident  in  the  development  of  social 
ends,  and  not  as  an  evidence  that  the  sel- 
fish interests  of  the  classes  have,  for  the 
time  being,  enlisted  sufficient  force  to 
enable  them  to  impose  their  will  upon  the 
State.  That  the  State  expresses  the  spirit 
and  purposes  of  the  classes  in  authority  at 
any  given  time  is  a  mere  truism.     How 
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could  it  do  otherwise  ?  Action  expresses 
the  will  of  the  actor.  But  to  proceed  from 
that,  as  Engels  does  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted,  and  conclude  that  when  the  classes 
in  authority  pass,  the  State  will  pass  too, 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  when  the  will 
changes,  the  body  which  it  used  to  express 
its  desires,  will  disappear — "  it  will  not  be 
abolished.     It  dies  out." 

The  State  does  not  die  out :  the  State 
cannot  die  out.  The  dominance  of  the 
classes  which  is  the  history  of  civilisation 
hitherto,  is  a  natural  and  rational  progres- 
sion of  new  interests  arising  from  old  ones, 
of  broadening  political  and  economic  free- 
dom. We  could  not  have  gone  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  from  political  chaos  to  a 
perfect  State  organisation.  The  transition 
from  personal  power  to  democratic  power, 
was  bound  to  be  long  like  a  wilderness 
journey.  The  human  organisation,  not 
merely  in  its  physiology,  but  also  in  its 
habits  and  modes  of  thought,  in  its  imagin- 
ation and  in  its  efforts,  is  stable  and  con- 
servative; and  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  mass  and  not  with  the  individual 
merely,  the  immobility  of  that  mass  adds 
enormously  to  the  resistance  which  the 
individual   alone   offers   to   change.     The 
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individual  working  with  others  as  a  unit 
in  a  social  whole  loses  his  sense  of  freedom. 
His  mind  becomes  transformed  into  a  mass 
mind,  he  shakes  his  head  over  the  Utopian 
generosity  of  his  own  beliefs,  declines  to 
follow  them,  takes  his  "  working  "  theories 
from  his  "  atmosphere,"  and  thus,  the 
reforming  individual  who  keeps  detached 
and  mobile  tries  in  vain  to  inspire  into 
activity  heavy  masses  of  scarcely  moving 
men.*  During  the  long  ages  of  historical 
transformation,  class  after  class  and  interest 
after  interest  in  rational  progression  be- 
come active  in  the  community,  dominate 
the  community,  evolve  a  political  and 
economic  order  expressive  of  their  will, 
introduce  a  political  and  economic  order 
more  widely  based  and  nearer  to  a  complete 
social  order  than  that  of  their  predecessors 
in  power,  and  then  give  place  to  classes  and 
interests  more  comprehensive  than  them- 
selves. 

But  during  all  this  time,  the  State, 
obedient  undoubtedly  to  the  powers  that 
be  and  the  interest  that  rules,  has  acted, 
not   merely  like  an  eunuch  whose   office 

*  The  mass  moves  quickly  and  turbulcntly  some- 
times, but  the  laws  of  its  motion  and  of  its  internal 
tidal  impulses  do  not  concern  me  here. 
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civilisation  is  to  abolish,  but  like  an  organ 
performing  a  function  which,  irrespective 
of  what  is  in  authority,  must  always  be 
performed  by  something  in  an  organised 
community.  The  State,  like  the  body, 
changes  with  the  instrument,  the  will,  the 
ideal.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  State  has 
shown  by  its  actions  the  decay  of  its 
dominating  interests  as  well  as  their  strength 
— the  growth  of  a  new  synthesis  of  interests 
as  well  as  the  rule  of  the  old.  This  is 
seen  in  the  transition  of  the  State  of  the 
Middle  Age  into  that  of  the  Modern  Time ; 
it  is  seen  with  equal  clearness  in  the  vary- 
ing activities  of  the  modern  State.  When 
we  consider  the  bulky  volumes  of  social 
legislation,  showing  a  strong  drift  away 
from  that  individualist  view  of  the  State 
which  is  the  necessary  political  complement 
of  a  pure  middle  class  economic  regime, 
we  discover  that  the  State  expresses,  not 
the  will  of  the  predominant  interest,  but 
the  will  of  the  general  community  evolving 
into  a  fuller  and  more  complete  expression. 
At  such  moments  of  change  political  and 
social  reform  proceeds  apace,  or  revolution- 
ary forces  gather  within  the  State.  When 
Society,  as  it  expands  in  its  life,  finds  that 
the  force  embodied  in  the  State  is  held 


by  a  class  whose  predominance  is  threatened, 
and  who  will  not  surrender  its  authority, 
revolution  follows.  But  the  possibility 
of  such  a  conflict  depends  upon  the  im- 
perfect control  of  the  State  by  Society,  and 
the  changes  of  centuries  have  tended  to 
make  that  control  more  complete. 

The  State  is,  therefore,  not  the  instru- 
ment of  a  class  but  an  organ  of  Society. 
When  "  the  State  has  taken  possession  of 
the  means  of  production  in  the  name  of 
Society,"  the  State  will  have  entered  a  new 
phase  of  activity.  "  The  government  of 
persons  "  as  contrasted  with  "  the  adminis- 
tration of  things  "  is  a  superficial  contrast, 
and  the  State  so  far  from  being  the  product 
of  a  "  government  of  persons,"  is  a  con- 
dition of  order  in  Socialist  relationships, 
and  of  organisation  in  Socialist  production 
and  exchange.  In  a  previous  chapter  I 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  there  being  in 
the  modern  State  of  complex  economic 
forces  a  superior  will  and  intelligence  to 
control  these  forces  in  the  interest  of  all. 
This  is  to  be  the  o-rcat  function  of  the 
Socialist  State.  No  other  organ  can  per- 
form this  function.  Under  Socialism,  the 
State  will  not  only  not  have  "  died  out," 
as  Engels  expressed  it,  it  will  have  reached 
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an  organisation  and  an  importance  in  the 
community  far  greater  than  it  could  possibly 
have  attained  under  a  regime  of  competi- 
tive production  and  individualist  economics. 
Mill  was  wronor  -when  he  said  that  more 
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government  was  required  in  backward  than 
in  advanced  Society.  The  necessity  for 
improving  public  intelligence,  for  organis- 
ing moral  forces,  and  for  doing  communal 
business  (the  work  of  governments  accord- 
ing to  Mill)  increases  with  the  complexity 
of  Society  and  with  the  expansion  of  the 
economic  activity  of  the  State.  The  object 
of  government  is  not  to  enlighten  the 
individual  to  do  without  government,  but 
to  enlighten  him  so  as  to  co-operate  with  it. 
The  State  is  the  political  organisation  of 
Society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  public  will  effective  in  the  political 
sphere  both  by  legislation  and  administra- 
tion. The  termination  of  the  class  struggle 
between  proletariat  and  bourgeois,  the 
seizure  of  the  governing  authority  by  the 
people,  the  assumption  of  control  over 
land  and  capital  by  the  community,  will, 
so  far  from  rendering  the  State  unnecessary, 
make  it  more  necessar)^,  because  communal 
effort  and  responsibility  being  widened,  an 
organ   for  expressing  the  communal  will 


on  communal  concerns  will  be  essential  to 

the  continued  existence  of  Society. 

The  most  profound  characteristic  of 
that  State  in  contrast  with  the  Liberal 
State  from  which  we  are  now  gradually 
drifting,  and  which  the  early  Socialist 
writers  had  in  mind  when  they  wrote  of 
the  State,  will  be  that  it  will  be  regarded  as 
an  organ  through  which  the  individual  may 
express  himself  and  find  the  realisation  of 
his  own  personality.  It  may  set  bounds  to 
his  energies,  but  it  will  only  control  them 
as  banks  control  the  waters  of  an  impetuous 
river. 

This  State  will  rest  upon  common  con- 
sent and  will  express  general  experience. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  based  upon  adult 
suffrage.  It  will  accept  the  historical 
experience  that  economic  liberty  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  civic  and  spiritual  liberty, 
and  it  will,  therefore,  protect  private  pro- 
perty for  all  by  controlling  those  economic 
forces  which  make  monopoly  and  economic 
subjection  possible.  The  land  will  there- 
fore belong  to  the  State  in  one  or  other 
of  its  several  forms,  and  rent  will  be 
State  income.  The  great  factory  indus- 
tries will  be  controlled  by  associations  of 


consumers   which    again   will   be   identical 

with  the  State  in  some  one  or  other  of  its 

aspects,    and    these    associations    will    also 

deal  with  the  products  of  those  industries 

which,  by  reason  of  their  special  nature, 

may  remain   outside   the   State   industrial 

organisation.       The     exchange    of    com- 
es o 

modities  under  individualist  competition 
having  been  proved  to  be  the  seat  of 
chaos,  disorder,  industrial  failure,  the 
Socialist  State  will  mainly  concern  itself 
with  co-ordinating  production  and  con- 
sumption so  as  to  prevent  gluts,  useless 
labour,  unearned  incomes,  industrial  loss, 
surplus  values, — the  causes  of  poverty  and 
of  the  inability  on  the  part  of  consumers 
to  make  their  needs  effective  economic 
demands.  These  things  being  simply 
matters  of  social  organisation,  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  the  communal  will  acting 
consciously  through  the  State.  In  the 
Socialist  State  there  will,  therefore,  be  a 
vast  organisation  of  economic  forces  and 
industrial  processes  so  as  to  secure  economy 
in  Society  and  equitable  rewards  to  service- 
givers.  Under  such  a  State  there  will  be 
disputes  between  the  producers  and  the 
consumers,  and  Conciliation  Boards,  not  to 
adjust  the  differences  between  employer  and 


employed — for  these  in  their  present  forms 
will  not  exist — but  between  producer  and 
consumer,  will  hold  most  important  places  in 
the  social  machinery.  There  will  also  be 
separate  organisations  of  the  interests,  and 
Trade  Unionism  will  not  have  disappeared 
but  will  have  been  transformed. 

Moreover,  the  State  will  not  be  merely 
a  central  bureaucracy,  a  hierarchy  of  red 
tape.  Municipal  government  will  flourish. 
The  economic  forces,  controlled  by  the 
public,  will  be  divided  into  those  of  national 
concern,  like  railways,  and  those  of  local 
concern,  like  housing  schemes.  And  yet, 
the  line  will  never  be  rigidly  drawn.  As 
the  national  unit  becomes  more  dominant, 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  local  dis- 
tinctions, the  fluidity  of  labour,  the  uni- 
formity in  citizenship  life  and  the  wider 
areas — which  social  changes  are  forcing 
upon  us  whether  we  welcome  it  or  not — 
over  which  communal  supplies  are  offered, 
the  central  government  is  likely  to  do 
much  of  what  localities  are  now  expected 
to  do.  For  instance,  the  provision  made 
for  education  is  now  in  a  position  utterly 
indefensible  from  the  point  of  view  either 
of  common  sense  or  of  principles  of  govern- 
ment.    Originally  a  purely  private  matter. 
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in  1832,  education  received  a  grant  from 
the  State.  The  money  was  spent,  through 
the  then  existing  voluntary  agencies,  in 
building  schools.  In  1839,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  fjrant  was  handed  over  to  a 
special  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
but  it  continued  to  be  spent,  not  on  educa- 
tion, but  owing  to  religious  difficulties, 
only  in  the  erection  of  schools.  Then 
grants  were  made  to  train  teachers,  to 
augment  teachers'  salaries,  to  aid  the  cost 
of  education  (in  the  shape  of  payments  per 
head  of  the  children  attending  school).  At 
last  a  system  of  public  control  was  estab- 
lished, and  Whitehall  became  increasingly 
particular  as  to  its  demands  upon  localities, 
until  at  present  the  system  and  standard 
of  education  have  become  national,  whilst 
only  about  one-half  of  the  cost  is  defrayed 
by  the  Exchequer,  and  the  other  half 
mainly  by  the  local  rates.*  At  the  moment 
of  writing,  there  is  something  of  a  dead- 
lock being  created.  Parliament  has  im- 
posed new  duties,  like  medical  inspection 
and  the  provision  of  meals,  upon  the  local 

*  A  memorandum  issued  by  the  City  Council  of 
Leeds  (1909)  shows  that  50.31  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  elementary  education  conies  from  the  Exchequer, 
and  43.15  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  higher  education. 
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authorities,  but  has  not  provided  sufficient 
financial  aid  for  them.  In  fact,  the  ques- 
tion which  the  Education  Department  and 
the  Local  Education  Authorities  have  to 
settle  between  them  is  no  longer  merely 
one  of  finance,  but  of  good  government. 
How  far  is  it  sound  for  the  Exchequer  to 
subsidise  Local  Authorities  and  provide 
money  for  local  expenditure.?  At  a  cer- 
tain point,  Imperial  grants  become  a  source 
of  weakness,  become  uneconomical,  become 
pernicious,  require  a  re-adjustment  of  local 
and  national  administration.  We  have 
reached  that  point  in  education  to-day. 
The  exigencies  of  education  finance  are 
compelling  us  to  face  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion administration,  and  a  similar  tendency 
is  noticeable  in  other  directions.  The 
Local  Government  Board  is  takinfj  more 
and  more  powers  to  control  the  sanitary 
and     housing     administration     of     local 
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authorities;  the  Treasury  is  imposing  taxes 
upon  forms  of  property,  for  instance 
unearned  increments  on  land,  that  were 
supposed  to  be  earmarked  for  local  income; 
roads  are  becoming  a  matter  of  national  and 
not  local  concern. 

Moreover,    in    two    ways   at    least,    the 
application  of  science  to  industry  is  likely 
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to  necessitate  an  alteration  in  the  area  of 
municipal  government  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  central  authorities.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  happen  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  than  such  an  improvement  in 
carrying  the  electric  current  as  will  make 
obsolete  the  numerous  generating  stations 
which  now  supply  electricity  both  for  light 
and  power  within  municipal  areas.  So 
long  as  these  stations  are  necessary,  the 
supply  of  electricity  must  remain  a  muni- 
cipal affair.  But,  if  by  improvements 
either  in  the  transmission  or  the  storage 
of  electricity,  the  rising  and  falling  Atlantic 
tide  or  a  waterfall  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  is  to  be  found  adequate  to 
provide  the  whole  country,  or  even  large 
parts  of  the  country,  with  light  and  power, 
the  municipal  character  of  the  electric 
supply  will  obviously  change,  and  the  con- 
siderations which  mark  railways  as  the 
subject  of  nationalisation  and  not  of 
municipalisation,  will  apply  with  increas- 
ing force  to  a  supply  which,  at  the  moment, 
is  regarded  as  being  pre-eminently  a 
matter  for  local  authorities.*     The  amalga- 

*  The  federation  of  municipalities  for  special 
services  may  also  become  common.  It  has  indeed 
begun   already — for  instance,   the   Derwent   Valley 
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mation  of  electric  companies,  the  pushing 
of  tram  services  outside  the  boundaries  of 
single  municipalities,  point  to  much  further 
developments  and  the  final  supercession  of 
municipal  control  by  national  control. 

The  other  circumstance  which  must 
affect  the  future  of  local  government  is  the 
spread  of  the  town  owing  to  modern 
facilities  for  travel  and  transport,  from  the 
motor  car  to  the  electric  tram.  For  genera- 
tions after  the  town  ceased  to  be  a  huddled 
crowd  of  houses  contained  within  a  wall, 
the  habits  of  the  people  prevented  the 
scattering  of  the  population,  and  the  lack 
of  transport  facilities  compelled  manu- 
facturers to  remain  near  to  railway  stations 
— which,  as  a  rule,  meant  near  to,  or  In, 
towns.  But  the  habit  to  congregate  Is 
wearing  away,  and  what  remains  of  It  Is 
being  satisfied  by  rapid  and  cheap  transit 
and  does  not  require  crowding  together. 
Moreover,  the  experience  after  two  or  three 
generations  of  sanitary  law  and  teaching  is 
now  telling  upon  taste.  People  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  fresh  air,  to  like  the 
country,  to  take  an  interest  in  rural  pur- 
Water  Act,  in  which  Leicester,  Sheflfield,  and  Derby 
with  adjoining  country  areas  have  joined  to  secure 
a  supply. 
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suits.  They  want  "  to  get  away  from 
their  work."  And  the  suburb  is  not  enough 
for  them.  The  suburb  never  was  meant 
to  be  a  settlement  in  the  fresh  air,  but  a 
home  in  the  atmosphere  of  respectability 
which  was  often  far  from  fresh.  The 
application  of  electric  power  to  manufac- 
tures is  making  employers  less  dependent 
on  big  factories  in  localities  where  coal 
can  easily  be  procured,  and  the  severe  com- 
petition between  railway  companies  which 
has  not  only  covered  the  country  with  a 
network  of  intersecting  lines,  but  has 
offered  unusually  favourable  terms  to 
manufacturers  at  every  station  in  the  net- 
work, has  tended  to  scatter  industry  and  to 
make  the  village  a  new  centre  of  capitalist 
manufacture.*  The  increase  of  rates  in 
towns  and  the  organisation  of  labour  in 
old  centres  of  industry,  have  added  specially 
strong  motives  for  this  emigration,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  now  a  tendency  for 
manufacturers  to  leave  old  towns  and  to 
establish  themselves  outside  municipal 
boundaries.  Transport  facilities  enable 
them  to  share  in  many  of  the  advantages 

*  This  tendency  will  be  checked  temporarily  by 
amalgamation  of  railways  in  private  hands,  but 
will  be  released   again    under   nationalisation. 
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of  the  neigfibouring  towns  without  con- 
tributing to  the  costs  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, and,  at  the  same  time,  they,  by  the 
competition  of  their  cheap  products,  make 
it  difficult  for  manufacturers  within  the 
municipal  boundaries  to  keep  their  hold 
upon  the  markets.  Owing  to  these  move- 
ments, the  boundaries  of  boroughs  are 
becoming  purely  artificial  and  do  not 
correspond  to  units  of  civil  or  industrial 
life  and  ororanisation.  The  town  as  a 
political  and  administrative  unit  is  ceasing 
to  have  a  real  existence.*  Rating  areas 
will  have  to  be  widened.  The  retention 
of  historical  divisions  will  inflict  greater 
and  greater  hardships  upon  both  capital 
and  labour — ^just  as  happened  at  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Age  when  the  system  of 
guilds  was  dying  but  was  imposed  as  part 
of  municipal  government,  and  industry 
consequently  removed  itself  to  the  new 
and  free  municipalities. 

*  London,  with  its  surrounding  bedroom 
borouj^hs,  Walthnmstow,  West  Ham,  etc.,  and  its 
internal  municipal  divisions  ranging  in  difference 
from  Kensington  to  Poplar,  has  long  been  the  stock 
example  of  that  anomaly.  But  London  no  longer 
stands  alone.  Every  industrial  town  in  the  country 
presents  the  same  anomaly  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 
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Another  striking  change  in  municipal 
government  will  be  the  number  of  services 
which  will  be  supplied  from  public 
revenue.  Once  upon  a  time  roads  were 
paid  for  by  the  user  each  time  he  walked 
through  toll  gates.  Now,  in  accordance 
with  the  social  law  that  what  becomes  a 
matter  of  common  convenience  tends  to 
become  a  matter  of  common  supply,  toll 
gates  have  been  removed  and  roads  are 
maintained  from  the  public  purse,  re- 
plenished, not  by  subscriptions  from  those 
who  use  them,  but  by  imposts  upon  pro- 
perty graded  in  accordance  with  rules 
which  endeavour  to  apportion  the  just 
liability  of  incomes  to  maintain  social 
order  and  good  government.  From  being 
matters  of  private  use,  roads,  schools, 
prisons,  even  national  defence,  have 
become  subjects  of  public  reform. 

And,  akin  to  this,  is  the  question  of  the 
State's  relation  to  the  professions.  Educa- 
tion has  already  become  a  State  service, 
and  Public  Health  is  rapidly  becoming  so. 
The  time  will  come  when  most  of  the  pro- 
fessions will  be  carried  on  as  State  func- 
tions, for  surely,  from  their  very  nature, 
matters  like  the  administration  of  justice 
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and  the  care  of  health  can  be  properly 
looked  after  only  when  they  have  become 
the  concern  of  the  organised  community 
consciously  developing  its  own  security, 
happiness,  and  prosperity.  We  are  not 
ready  for  the  change  yet,  but  the  drift  in 
that  direction  has  begun  already.  More- 
over, there  is  probably  no  form  of  human 
activity  which  yields  better  results,  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively,  when  employed 
directly  by  the  community,  than  the 
intellectual  occupations  of  a  mind  that  has 
been  trained  in  one  of  the  professions. 
This  foreshadows  greater  work  for  central 
boards  of  control  and  supervision;  more 
science  in  the  raising  of  public  revenues;  a 
readjustment  of  individual  and  communal 
activities.  Greater  liberty  will  be  given  to 
localities  to  regulate  their  own  affairs,  to 
acquire  property  for  that  purpose,  to 
promulgate  byelaws,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  organise  themselves  as  markets  and  aid 
the  exchange  of  their  own  industry  after 
the  manner  of  co-operative  societies. 

II. 

Over  this  organisation  of  government, 
Premiers  will  preside  and  leaders  of 
Oppositions   will   watch.     There   will   be 
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Cabinets  and  permanent  officials,  and  the 
conflicts  of  opinion  within  the  community 
will  be  organised  and  exploited  by  parties, 
which  will  be  an  improvement  on  the  pre- 
sent ones  only  in  so  far  as,  having  to  do  with 
a  more  rational  body  of  electors,  they  will 
have  to  present  their  issues  more  accurately 
and  more  rationally  to  the  people.  They 
will  embody  the  natural  conflicts  of  the 
present  and  the  future — the  fear  to  pro- 
gress on  the  one  hand,  the  unwillingness 
to  remain  still  on  the  other.  These  con- 
flicting views  and  temperaments,  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  will  gather  round  them  for 
many  a  generation  to  come  programmes 
of  action  and  inaction  which  express  and 
interpret  themselves  in  philosophical  prin- 
ciples relating  to  the  individual  and  society, 
and  upon  these  principles  parties  can  very 
properly  be  founded.  I  dare  say  there 
will  be  difficulties  with  bureaucratic  per- 
manent officials  just  as  there  are  to-day,  but 
then  it  will  be  much  clearer  than  it  now  is 
that  these  difficulties  do  not  arise  from  the 
system  but  from  the  character  of  the 
people  responsible  for  the  working  of  the 
system.  Justice  will  not  be  administered 
by  elected  persons  but  by  selected  ones, 
the  sound  principle  that  equity  is  not  the 
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proper  subject  for  a  popular  vote  being  too 
obvious  for  any  Socialist  State  to  discard. 
Law  will  be  more  concerned  with  public 
rights  than  with  private  ones.  The  right  to 
work  rather  than  the  right  to  own  will  pro- 
bably be  the  most  prolific  cause  of  litigation. 
But  will  there  be  a  monarch  ?  Upon 
this  the  Utopians  have  speculated  much. 
Morelly,  Godwin,  Owen,  have  said  "  No  " ; 
St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Cabet,  "  Yes."  It  will 
depend  on  circumstances,  especially  on  the 
political  temperament  of  States.  In 
England  the  power  of  the  legislature  will 
probably  make  a  Republic  unnecessary 
unless  the  monarch  were  to  side  with  the 
threatened  interests.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  question  will  be  settled  more 
by  accidental  events  than  by  the  operation 
of  political  principle.* 

One  other  political  feature  of  this  new 
time    requires    notice.       The    democratic 

*  Bebel  at  the  Amsterdam  Congress  said  that  the 
German  SociaHsts  would  not  allow  their  skulls  to 
be  broken  for  a  French  Republic;  Labriola,  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  the  more  extreme  Italian  Social- 
ists, considers  that  class  rule  can  be  expressed  by  a 
Republic  just  as  well  as  by  a  Monarchy;  Menger 
thought  that  in  the  Germanic  countries  a  Monarchy 
would  survive  the  establishment  of  the  Socialist 
regime,  "  perhaps  even  for  an  indefinite  period." 
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State — that  is  the  State  where  the  demo- 
cracy do  the  thinking  as  well  as  the 
electing^ — tends  to  become  the  International 
State.  The  workman  in  power,  when  left 
to  himself  or  when  led  by  men  of  his  own 
sentiment,  has  no  militarist  appetites.  He 
may  be  scared  by  tales  of  invasion,  but  he 
could  never  invent  such  tales  for  himself — 
he  may  be  worked  up  to  a  Jingo  fervour, 
but  the  agitation  has  to  come  from  without. 
By  nature,  he  tends  to  settle  down  to  ways 
and  thoughts  of  peace.  His  international 
relations  are  becoming-  more  intimate. 
The  democratic  organisations  to  which  he 
belongs — Trade  Unions,  Co-operative 
Societies,  the  Labour  Party — meet  foreign 
organisations  in  representative  assembly. 
He  is  thus  becoming  more  and  more  the 
subject  of  international  influences  which 
are  still  too  weak  to  prevent  scares,  but 
which,  in  times  of  normal,  quiet,  national 
development,  are  silently  moulding  his 
mind.  For  many  days  to  come  he  may 
have  to  take  precautions  for  national 
defence,  but  there  will  be  no  standing 
armies  under  Socialism.  There  may  be 
some  form  of  an  international  police  force, 
probably  managed  by  an  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  and  Justice. 
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The  State  tends  to  become  the  will  of 
an  ever  widening  community.  The  family, 
the  tribe,  the  nation,  the  confederation, 
mark  the  steps  of  its  advance.  Nationality 
and  historical  boundaries  will  be  retained. 
It  would  be  a  calamity  of  unspeakable 
seriousness  if  national  inheritance  were 
merged  into  a  featureless  international 
similarity.  But  the  time  may  come  when 
humanity  will  take  for  itself  the  glory  of 
Thermopylae  and  Bannockburn,  the 
parentage  of  Homer,  Goethe  and  Shake- 
speare, and  all  men  will  be  taught  to  regard 
them  as  a  common  inheritance.  That, 
however,  is  far  off,  and  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  as  yet,  the  impulse  which 
a  national  inheritance  gives  to  personal 
character  is  not  spent.  The  evil  of  nation- 
ality at  present  is  its  militarism  which 
threatens  the  existence  of  other  States  and 
retains  amongst  our  modern  problems  the 
very  ancient  one  of  the  self-preservation  of 
the  nation.  Let  that  be  finally  settled,  and 
armies  and  fleets  will  disappear  except  for 
police  purposes,  and  historical  inheritance 
become  an  inspiration  and  cease  to  be  a 
menace.  Further  and  further  will  the 
boundary  of  international  law  then  extend, 
more   and    more   complete   will    be    inter- 
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national  agreements,  more  and  more  fre- 
quent international  conferences,  more  and 
more  common  international  action.  And 
with  the  activity  will  grow  up  the  organ 
which  will  not  only  make  that  activity 
easy,  but  render  an  increase  in  the  same 
kind  of  activity  inevitable.  Thus  will  the 
nationalism  of  Lassalle  and  the  inter- 
nationalism of  Marx  and  Fourier  both  find 
a  justification  and  fulfilment  in  the  events 
on  the  way  towards  Socialism;  thus  will 
the  international  State  come  as  the  tribe 
and  the  nation  came,  and  the  politics  and 
economics  of  Socialism  will  help  it.  The 
international  State  must  be  founded  on 
and  buttressed  by  more  than  sentiment. 

National  boundaries  are  the  mountains 
or  rivers  or  seas  that  barred  the  way  of 
armies;  they  are  the  artificial  lines  drawn 
by  treaties;  they  define  the  areas  settled  by  a 
tribal  horde  that  had  swarmed  from  some 
distant  home.  But  the  economic  world 
knows  few  of  these  barriers  and,  in  time 
to  come,  will  know  less.  There  are  no 
Pyrenees  for  commerce,  no  Jew  and  no 
Gentile.  The  theory  of  Free  Trade,  in  its 
most  abstract  form,  indicates  the  inevitable 
line  of  advance  if  the  democratic  State  is 
to  realise  Democracy.     We  can  adopt  the 
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policy  of  national  Protection  if  we  choose. 
It  will  circumscribe  our  markets  and  limit 
our  exchanore.  It  will  lead  to  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  number  of  people  who  can 
live  in  comfort,  though  it  will  save  them 
from  none  of  the  industrial  catastrophes 
which  now  overtalce  wage-earners.  But 
it  will,  for  a  time,  retard  the  development 
of  the  International  State  and  confine  inter- 
national agreements  to  the  diplomatic  com- 
promises arrived  at  by  armed  nationalities. 
The  support  given  to  Protection  as  a  means 
of  securing  a  wide  market  for  national 
goods  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  it  is 
understood  that  the  world  is  the  market, 
and  also  the  workshop,  of  the  world.  So 
long  as  production  and  exchange  are  the 
subject  of  competitive  effort  exerted  by 
separate  interests  and  a  capitalist  class,  so 
long  will  rival  manufacturers  seek  to  regu- 
late trade  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a 
lion's  share  of  profit  for  themselves;  and 
the  owners  of  monopolies,  like  land,  the 
economic  potentialities  o^  which  increase 
by  every  obstacle  placed  in  the  way  of 
free  international  exchange,*  will  also 
support  the  same  fiscal  policy. 

*  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  impediments 
to  exchange  will  not  be  so  great  as  to  reduce  the 
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But  the  matter  is  quite  different  from 
the  worker's  point  of  view.  Exchange  can 
only  mean  consumption  to  him.  The 
freer  it  is,  the  less  dead  weight  has  he  to 
carry.  He  makes  no  profit  on  tariff 
charges,  he  is  not  benefited  by  high  rents, 
he  gets  no  dividends  from  high  prices. 
He  is  interested  in  low  prices,  low  rents, 
free  exchange.  As  a  worker,  he  desires 
leisure  and  high  wages,  and  these  can  be 
secured  only  by  efficient  machinery,  by 
economical  production,  by  an  unhampered 
system  of  exchange;  as  a  consumer,  he 
desires  abundance  and  variety,  quantity  and 
quality,  both  for  body  and  mind,  and  this 
can  be  secured  only  if  the  whole  world 
is  open  to  him  as  a  market  whereon  to 
exchange  the  commodities  produced  by  him 
in  his  own  town  or  country.  It  may  be 
true  that,  in  some  respects,  the  worker 
living  under  capitalist  conditions  and 
subject  to  the  disasters  of  the  industrial 
warfare  which  is  the  permanent  and 
characteristic  feature  of  those  conditions, 
may  be  induced  to  accept  Protection  as  a 
remedy  for  an  Immediate  set  of  industrial 

aggregate  amount  of  national  wealth,  when  rents 
and  monopoly-profits  would  have  to  fall  along  with 
wages. 
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grievances.  But  even  that  superficial 
enticement  will  not  exist  under  a  collec- 
tivist  State  whose  comfort  and  standard  of 
civilisation  will  depend  exclusively  on  the 
volume  of  its  exchange.  The  politics  of 
arbitration,  of  international  discussion  of 
common  problems,  of  economic  agree- 
ments, which  must  spring  up  from  these 
conditions,  require  no  elaborate  examina- 
tion and  explanation. 

This  is  the  economic  foundation  which 
Socialism,  and  the  approach  towards 
Socialism,  will  lay  for  the  International 
State. 


III. 


Within  the  folds  of  this  State  there  will 
be  nurtured  many  organisations  of  a  per- 
sonal character,  some,  like  the  family, 
recognised  by  the  State,  others,  like  the 
Church,*  probably  resting  upon  a  purely 
voluntary  basis.  The  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  these  voluntary  organisations 
within  the  Socialist  State  has  been  doubted 
by  some  Socialists,  and  denied,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  the  ordinary  popular  opponent 

*  I  have  dealt  with  tlie  Church  in  Chap.  I. 
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of  Socialism,  and  the  family  has  been 
selected  as  the  institution  which  is  most 
certain  to  go.  The  State  is  to  endow 
mothers,  is  to  be  a  Foundling  Institution 
for  children — in  short,  the  hearth,  its  gods 
and  all  that  find  a  centre  in  it,  are  to  be 
things  of  the  past. 

Excuse  for  this  apprehension  has  been 
given  by  some  of  the  earlier  Socialist 
writers  who,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
community  and  for  personal  freedom  from 
everything  that  came  to  them  with  the 
taint  of  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  coercion  or 
tradition,  and  in  their  contempt  for  the 
hypocritical  morality  of  the  bourgeois 
classes,  lumped  the  family  with  the  Church 
and  women  with  property,  and  applied  to 
both  the  rules  of  a  secularist  Socialism. 
These  writers  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  worked  with 
the  knowledo^e  and  the  scientific  theories 
which  were  available,  and  in  the  spirit 
which  dominated  advanced  thought,  at  the 
time.  Analytical  science,  tracing  every 
institution  to  its  origin,  and  finding  it  issue 
from  some  very  lowly,  and  in  some  cases 
not  very  reputable  parent,  swayed  the 
minds  of  robust  thinkers.  The  family 
was    traced    to    very    peculiar    beginnings. 
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which  the  narratives  of  travellers  and  the 
investigations  of  students  like  Morgan 
showed  to  be  still  surviving  amongst 
people  living  in  a  primitive  state.  Pro- 
miscuity as  the  primitive  condition  of  sex 
relationships  was  accepted  in  the  'fifties  and 
'sixties  almost  without  question  by 
sociologists*  irrespective  of  the  general 
conclusions  in  which  they  believed.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  close  relationship  between 
the  origin  of  private  property  and  of  the 
monogamic  family  was  emphasised.  The 
temptation  to  error  was  dangled  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  Socialists  of  the  time.f 

*  The  books  which  had  the  most  profound  influence 
in  fixing  opinion  on  this  subject  were:  Bachofen's 
Das  Mutterrecht  (i86i),  M'Lennan's  Primitive 
Marriage  (1865),  and  Morgan's  Consanguinity  and 
Affinity  of  the  Human  Family  (1869),  supplemented 
by  Ancient  Society  (1877).  Any  of  the  works  on 
descriptive  sociology  published  at  that  time  will 
serve  to  indicate  how  unanimous  was  the  agree- 
ment of  the  scientific  world.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  On 
the  Origin  of  Civilisation  and  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man  (1870),  p.  77,  wrote  : — "  Assuming  then  that 
the  communal  marriage  system  .  .  .  represents  the 
primitive  and  earliest  condition  of  man."  See  also 
Herbert  Spencer  (Principles  of  Sociology,  I.,  p. 
602,  etc.) 

t  The  same  thing  is  observed  in  the  use  that 
Engels  makes  of  the  Mark  theory  of  land  owner- 
ship. Cf.  Appendix  to  Socialism :  Utopian  and 
Scientific. 
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Furthermore,  the  individualist  aspect  of 
marriage  has  always  been  troublesome  to 
Utopians  who  have  dreamt  of  perfect  com- 
munities, from  Plato  downwards;  and  the 
shameless  bartering  of  its  daughters  which 
has  characterised  the  plutocracy,  and  the 
market  footing  upon  which  it  has  placed 
marriage,  together  with  the  shady  back 
gardens  of  vice  which  it  has  preserved  as  a 
complement  to  the  ostentatious  front  gar- 
dens of  its  domestic  establishments,  added 
inducements  to  the  pioneers  of  Socialism 
in  the  last  century  to  assume  that  the  family 
as  we  know  it,  is  but  an  event  in  the 
economic  evolution  of  Society  of  the  same 
character  and  significance  as  the  private 
ownership  of  land  and  capital.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  reproduce  the  paragraphs  from 
the  Comynunist  Manifesto  dealing  with 
this  subject  so  that  we  may  know  the  worst. 

"  Abolition  of  rhe  family !  Even  the 
most  radical  flare  up  at  this  infamous  pro- 
posal of  the  Communists. 

"  On  what  foundation  is  the  present 
family,  the  bourgeois  family,  based  "^  On 
capital,  on  private  gain.  In  its  completely 
developed  form  this  family  exists  only 
among  the  bourgeoisie.  But  this  state  of 
things  finds  its  complement  in  the  practical 
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absence  of  the  family  among  the  prole- 
tarians, and  in  public  prostitution. 

"  The  bourgeois  family  will  vanish  as  a 
matter  of  course  when  its  complement 
vanishes,  and  both  will  vanish  with  the 
vanishing  of  capital. 

"  The  bourgeois  clap-trap  about  the 
family  and  education,  about  the  hallowed 
co-relation  of  parent  and  child,  becomes 
all  the  more  disgusting,  the  more,  by  the 
action  of  Modern  Industry,  all  family  ties 
among  the  proletarians  are  torn  asunder, 
and  their  children  transformed  into  simple 
articles  of  commerce  and  instruments  of 
labour. 

" '  But  you  Communists  would  introduce 
community  of  women !  '  screams  the  whole 
bourgeoisie  in  chorus. 

"  The  bourgeois  sees  in  his  wife  a  mere 
instrument  of  production.  He  hears  that 
the  instruments  of  production  are  to  be 
exploited  in  common,  and  naturally  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
lot  of  being  common  to  all  will  likewise 
fall  to  the  women. 

"  He  has  not  even  a  suspicion  that  the 
real  point  aimed  at  is  to  do  away  with  the 
status  of  women  as  mere  instruments  of 
production. 
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"  For  the  rest  nothing  is  more  ridiculous 
than  the  virtuous  indignation  of  our 
bourgeois  at  the  community  of  women 
which,  they  pretend,  is  to  be  openly  and 
officially  established  by  the  Communists. 
The  Communists  have  no  need  to  introduce 
community  of  women;  it  has  existed  almost 
from  time  immemorial. 

"  Our  bourgeois,  not  content  with 
havinor  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
proletarians  at  their  disposal,  not  to  speak 
of  common  prostitutes,  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  seducing  each  other's  wives. 

"  Bourgeois  marriage  is,  in  reality,  a 
system  of  wives  in  common,  and  thus,  at 
the  most,  what  the  Communists  might 
possibly  be  reproached  with,  is  that  they 
desire  to  introduce,  in  substitution  for  a 
hypocritically  concealed,  an  openly  legal- 
ised community  of  women.  For  the  rest, 
it  is  self-evident,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
present  system  of  production  must  bring 
with  it  the  abolition  of  the  community  of 
women  springing  from  that  system,  i.e., 
of  prostitution  both  public  and  private." 

All  this  is  very  vague,  and  on  every  line 
and  paragraph  bears  traces  of  a  bravado  of 
statement  but  not  of  a  well  thought  out 
order  of  cause  and  effect  such  as  is  evident 
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in  the  discussion  of  private  ownership  in 
land.  The  only  thing  that  is  quite  clear  from 
this  extract  is  that  the  authors  of  the 
Manifesto  held  prostitution  to  be  the  result 
of  capitalism  on  its  economic  and  moral  side, 
and  that  they  accused  their  opponents  of  the 
very  sins  which  Socialists  are  supposed  to 
have  to  answer  for.  The  argument  of  the 
Manifesto  in  favour  of  discountenancing 
private  property  in  land  shows  the  inevit- 
able poverty  which  must  be  its  result,  and 
the  equally  inevitable  destruction  of  the 
system  so  soon  as  the  community  organises 
its  economic  foundations.  But  the  argu- 
ment regarding  marriage  only  goes  so  far 
as  to  pillory  marriage  in  its  most  degraded 
form.  It  is  really  a  blast  of  contempt 
blown  at  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  extract  I  have  given,  when  honestly 
read,  is  seen  to  be  a  plea  for  a  better 
condition  of  marriage  than  capitalism  has 
hitherto  afforded.  It  is  really  a  defence  of 
monogamy  couched  in  the  form  of  an 
attack  upon  capitalism. 

Further  than  that,  in  so  far  as  these 
early  views  rested  upon  discoveries  regard- 
ing primitive  conditions,  and  were  not 
merely  the  disappearing  remnant  of 
familistere    Utopianism,    they    show    the 
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inferiority  of  Hegelian  metaphysics  to 
Darwinian  science  as  a  guide  to  action. 
Of  all  the  many  services  which  the  idea 
of  evolution  has  rendered  in  the  discovery 
of  truth,  none  is,  perhaps,  more  precious 
than  its  explanation  of  how  the  unlike 
grows  from  the  like,  how  qualitative  differ- 
ences arise,  how  moral  appreciation  springs 
from  physical  experience.  Thus  Engels 
and  Marx  were  far  more  likely  than  we 
ought  to  be  to  make  the  mistake  of  assum- 
ing that  since  the  monogamic  family 
began  as  a  differentiation  from  a  state  of 
promiscuity  more  or  less  organised,  and 
proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  attempt  to 
differentiate  private  property  from  tribal 
property,*  therefore  the  one  caused  the 
other,  or  depended  upon  the  other,  and 
both  were  consequently  but  temporary  con- 
veniences to  be  set  aside  when  occasion 
arose.  The  limitation  which  one  so  often 
feels  in  the  sociology  of  Marx  and  Engels 
— the  failure  to  appreciate  that  economic 
and  social  change  is  the  evidence  of  change 
in  the  general  life  of  the  whole  Society — 
is  here  apparent.  The  differentiation  of  the 


*  Opinions  not  held  so  generally  now  as  they  were 
in   1870. 
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family  from  the  tribe,  and  the  separation 
of  private  property  from  the  common 
wealth,  did  not  cause  each  other,  but  were 
simultaneously  caused  by  vital  impulses  of 
growth  and  expansion  in  Society  towards  a 
clear  establishment  of  individual  right  and 
private  law,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
one  in  time  would  not,  therefore,  necessarily 
involve  the  disappearance  of  the  other. 
Such  developments  acquire  an  economy,  a 
morality,  a  necessity  of  their  own.  Upon 
their  gross  materialist  roots  grow  fine 
spiritual  blossoms;  on  the  solid  rough 
foundation  rise  pinnacles  of  divine  idea 
stretching  upwards  to  heaven.  Every  act, 
every  institution,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  once  finished  is  the  centre  of  forces 
which  play  through  it  and  on  it,  modifying 
it,  turning  it  to  unexpected  ends,  providing 
it  with  justifications  or  condemnations  which 
were  never  contemplated  when  the  act  was 
done  or  the  institution  founded.  A  discus- 
sion on  the  origin  of  a  thing  is  often  the 
most  irrelevant  of  considerations  when  the 
justification  of  that  thing's  existence  is 
being  considered.* 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  directing  the  attention  of 
readers  who  do  not  know  of  them  already  to  such 
fascinating  studies  as  those  of  M'Lennan,   Frazer, 
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Now,  from  the  Socialist  point  of  view, 
the  family  is  essential  to  the  State.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  the  best  training  ground  for 
the  individual — the  garden  of  the  soul. 
Imperfect  as  all  things  human  are,  marred, 
scarred,  and  coarsened  by  capitalism  as  all 
human  institutions  have  been,  the  family 
as  a  nursery  and  a  training  ground,  as  a 
moral  discipline  and  a  social  influence,  has 
been  unrivalled,  and  its  possibilities  are  only 
yet  dimly  suspected.  Here  under  the  very 
best  circumstances  can  the  child  be  made 
aware  of  his  racial  inheritance  of  social 
experience  and  conduct,  and  be  handed  out 
to  the  world  a  moral  and  a  social  being 
with  feeling  and  reason  tuned  to  the  same 
key. 

But  the  Socialist  has  something  more  to 
say  about  this  institution  from  his  own 
Socialist  point  of  view.  The  fundamental 
conception  of  Socialism  is  that,  in  work  in 
which  persons  co-operate  there  should  be 
organisation,  and  that  when  circumstances 
exist  which  allow  a  person  or  a  class  to 

Westermark  showing  how  the  grossest  of  super- 
stitions became  the  foundation  of  law,  morality, 
civil  order. 
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take  undue  advantage  of  another  person  or 
class,  these  circumstances  should  be  the 
subject  of  the  control  of  all  collectively  in 
the  interests  of  all  individually.  Now 
the  family  relationship  without  the  family 
obligation  simply  means  the  emancipation 
of  the  man  at  a  price  which  includes  the 
slavery  of  the  woman,  and  a  return  to  that 
primitive  state  of  the  family  when  the 
woman  kept  the  fires  burning,  nursed  the 
babies  and  tilled  the  fields,  while  the  man 
roamed  at  large  according  to  his  nature. 
The  family  relationship,  intensely  personal 
in  its  origin  in  the  hearts  of  the  family 
makers,  creates  conditions — the  limitation 
upon  women's  liberty  and,  in  consequence, 
her  subjection  to  the  will  of  man — 
which  the  Socialist,  of  all  thinkers,  must 
assume  calls  for  the  intervention  of 
the  State.  "  Free  "  love  is  as  little  entitled 
to  its  misleading  adjective  as  "  free  "  con- 
tract, because  it  is  easier  for  men  to  desert 
wives  than  for  wives  to  desert  husbands. 
There  is  no  equality  upon  which  to  found 
this  kind  of  freedom.  The  sexes  can  never 
be  equal  in  every  respect.  We  need  not 
argue  this,  for  nature  is  unmoved  by  argu- 
ment. The  State  must  impose  guarantees, 
in  the  first  place  to  protect  the  woman  from 
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the  basest  form  of  competition,  and,  in  the 
second  place  to  protect  itself  against  liber- 
tine conduct  and  an  exaggeration  of  the 
sexual  impulse.  That  the  State  should 
make  itself  responsible  for  foundlings  and 
open  the  doors  of  its  institutions  to  as 
many  as  are  sent  there,  is  too  ludicrous  for 
one  to  take  the  trouble  to  discuss. 

Undoubtedly,  the  ghastly  failure  of  so 
many  marriages  in  these  modern  times,  has 
led  many  people — Socialists  and  those 
bitterly  opposed  to  Socialism  alike — to 
advocate  an  increased  facility  for  divorce 
on  the  ground  that  loveless  wedlock  is  a 
canker  in  the  heart  of  Society;  and  the 
distress  in  which  mothers  with  young 
children  often  find  themselves  has  given 
rise  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  Socialist  or 
socialistic  proposal  for  the  endowment  of 
motherhood  on  the  ground  that  the  mother 
is  performing  a  social  function.  Socialism 
demands  neither.  The  bearing  of  children 
sometimes  is  and  sometimes  is  not  a  social 
function.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  such, 
the  State  surely  ought  to  have  some  power 
of  control  before  it  is  asked  to  pay  bills; 
but  that  is  quite  impossible.  Approached 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  proposal  to 
endow  mothers  appears  to  be  an  outburst 
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of  an  insane  individualism  claiming  the 
right  of  a  man  or  woman  to  exercise  a 
selfish  will  without  restraint,  and  is  not 
the  corollary  of  a  rational  scheme  of  social 
organisation  like  Socialism.* 

What  seems  to  me  the  most  consistent 
Socialist  view  regarding  divorce,  and,  more- 
over, the  view  that  the  Socialist  State  will 
have  to  take  in  order  to  protect  its  own 
existence,  is  that  the  family  relationship 
should  be  entered  upon  voluntarily  between 
two  rational  and  free  persons  (the  economic 
conditions  of  Socialism  will  make  this  last 
condition  real),  but  that  when  they  are 
entering  upon  it  the  State  shall  be  present 
as  a  third  party  to  the  contract,  and 
insist  upon  the  man  and  wife  fulfilling  their 
obligations  to  each  other  and  to  the  com- 
munity affected  by  their  acts.  In  other 
words  marriage,  regarded  purely  from  a 
secular  point  of  view,  is  an  act  of  personal 
volition  with  social  consequences,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  subject  to  social  recog- 
nition expressing  itself  through  social 
rules.      The   family   is   partly   within    the 

*  I  am,  of  course,  discussing  this  not  as  an  aspect 
of  poverty— (?.,£j.,  the  assistance  of  widows  with 
children — but  as  a  claim  of  the  child-bearer  as  such 
upon  Society. 
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domain  of  private  right,  partly  within  that 
of  public  responsibility. 

The  tendency  at  the  moment  is, 
undoubtedly,  to  loosen  the  marriage  bond, 
but  that  is  owing  to  the  drift  towards  indi- 
vidualism in  conduct  which  is  set  up  when 
an  old  social  order  with  its  restraints  is 
broken,  as  the  new  economic  activities  of 
women  are  breaking  the  old  order  now — 
or  when  reason  begins  to  play  round  old 
habit,  as  is  now  happening  owing  to  the 
chancrino-  intellectual  outlook  of  an  increas- 
ingly  large  number  of  women — or  when 
riches  destroy  the  healthy  morals  of  a 
people,  as  is  now  taking  place  in  wealthy 
respectable  society.  This  individualism  in 
conduct  sometimes  appears  inside  the 
Socialist  movement  and  taints  it,  but  it 
finds  its  way  there  not  really  because 
Socialism  has  anything  in  common  with  it, 
but  because  it  looks  upon  Socialism  chiefly 
as  a  revolt  against  existing  conditions,  and 
so  seeks  companionship  in  it.  As  the 
Socialist  movement  approaches  to  its 
realisation,  the  stray  individualism  which 
found  harbourage  in  its  early  stages  will 
depart  to  seek  other  and  more  congenial 
resting-places. 

No    institution    will    occupy    a    more 
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Socialist  State  than  the  family.  If  there 
are  school  meals — and,  no  doubt  there  will 
be — it  will  be  because  the  common  meal 
will  be  regarded  as  a  ceremony  of  the 
greatest  educational  value.  But  the 
economic  and  moral  unit  of  government 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  family,  and  the 
mother's  and  children's  right  to  mainte- 
nance will  be  honoured  by  the  family,  not 
by  the  State — although  the  State  may 
retain  the  right  to  enforce  it  against  the 
family,  or,  if  need  be,  to  assist  where  the 
family  fails.  Indeed,  under  Socialism,  it 
will  become  really  true  that  the  family  is 
the  foundation  of  the  State;  and  then,  the 
family  itself  will  be  secured  upon  the 
unassailable  economic  basis  which  it  has 
not  been  able  to  find  under  capitalism. 

IV. 

If  the  triple  watchwords.  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity — the  signs  and  counter- 
signs of  the  buoyant  days  of  French  Revo- 
lutions, when  individualism  embraced 
humanity  in  youthful  enthusiasm — are 
continued  in  use,  as  they  well  may  be 
because  of  their  historic  associations  and 
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the  richness  of  their  tradition,  we  shall  not 
mean  by  them  exactly  what  we  did  of  old. 
Like  symbols  in  ceremonies,  their  form 
will  survive  but  their  significance  will  be 
changed. 

We  have  pursued  nominal  liberty  by 
ending  some  pernicious  forms  of  govern- 
ment restraint.  This  was  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Liberal  parties  at  the  beginning  of 
industrial  epochs.  We  have  sought  politi- 
cal liberty  by  demanding  recognition  as 
citizens.  Still,  we  find  that  we  are  far 
short  of  the  reality.  The  dream  city  is 
yet  on  the  horizon.  Liberty  is  not  the 
fulfilment  of  the  negative  demand  to  be 
let  alone;  its  conditions  cannot  be  preserved 
by  a  code  of  negations;  it  is  not  in  the 
innermost  courts  of  political  temples;  it 
is  not  found  in  the  fulfilment  of  contracts. 
"  Give  to  the  State  what  is  necessary, 
retain  the  rest  for  yourself,"  said  a  French 
philosopher,  aptly  stating  in  aphoristic 
neatness  the  mechanical  conception  of  the 
relation  between  a  man  and  his  Society.  The 
liberty  of  the  organic  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  his  fellows  and  his  Society  has 
yet  to  be  discovered.  There  is  no  more  an 
antithesis  between  a  man  and  his  Society, 
between  individual  and  social  activity  in 
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a  properly  ordered  State,  than  there  is 
between  an  organ  in  the  body  and  the  body 
as  a  whole.  Nor  is  there  an  antithesis 
between  liberty  and  coercion  of  a  moral 
character.  The  "  right  "  of  the  criminal 
is  to  be  cured  of  his  criminality.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  organisation  of  the  economic 
state  which  Socialists  desire  will  not  sup- 
press but  strengthen  individual  initiative 
and  individual  effort;  and  so  far  from 
preventing  property  in  those  things  v/hich 
personality  requires  for  its  nourishment, 
it  will  in  reality  make  it  possible  for  the 
first  time  for  every  service-giver  to  own 
them.  None  of  the  inducements  which 
accumulation  now  offers,  from  personal 
enjoyment  to  willing  one's  property  to 
heirs,  will  be  taken  away  under  Socialism. 
All  that  will  have  happened  will  be  that 
the  owner  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
monopolising  and  using  for  his  own  pur- 
poses forms  of  property  which  when  pri- 
vately owned  limit  the  liberty  of  great 
classes  of  persons.  The  economic  limita- 
tions imposed  by  Socialism  will  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  required  to 
increase  the  volume  of  individual  liberty 
and  to  spread  it  widely  over  the  whole 
community.     In  these  days  there  will  be 
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emulation,  there  will  be  honour,  but  it 
will  be  an  emulation  and  an  honour  which 
will  exalt  the  few  without  impoverishing 
the  many;  and  the  rewards  will  be  paid 
from  those  surpluses  of  wealth  and  of 
gratitude  which  an  industrious  and  happy 
people  always  have  in  store. 

The  liberty  of  Socialism  will  be  the 
liberty  of  a  man  to  fulfil  his  true  being — 
the  being  which  has  ends  that  are  social, 
that  relate  to  Society,  and  that  are  not 
merely  personal.  But  this  cannot  be 
secured  until  the  economic  conditions 
which  make  it  possible  are  created.  A  man 
dependent  on  the  will  of  another  cannot  be 
a  free  man.  If  liberty  is  conditioned,  the 
persons  who  control  the  conditions  control 
liberty.  A  man  possessing  the  power  to 
withhold  sustenance  from  another  man, 
holds  the  conditions  of  that  man's  free- 
dom. Those  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
the  working  of  an  economic  machine  which 
they  do  not  control,  are  not  free.  That 
is  a  truth  which  Liberals  who  are  economic 
individualists  have  not  appreciated. 
Liberty  under  the  Socialist  State  will, 
therefore,  be  an  economic  liberty.  To 
secure  it,  the  right  of  private  ownership 
is  to  be  limited  to  those  forms  of  property 
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which  do  not  render  private  property  of 
any  kind  impossible  for  great  numbers  of 
the  people. 

The  dilemma  between  individual  liberty 
and  social  control  may  remain,  but  under 
Socialism  it  will  be  no  longer  a  quantita- 
tive but  a  qualitative  question.  It  cannot 
be  settled  by  a  dogmatic  drawing  of  lines 
between  the  two  fields,  saying  that  this 
class  of  action  belongs  to  one  and  this 
other  class  to  the  other,  for  we  are  not 
dealing  with  fields  at  all.  We  are  dealing 
with  vital  relationships  which  change 
generation  by  generation,  and  in  their 
changing  represent,  not  the  predomin- 
ance of  one  interest  over  another,  but 
the  readjustments  required  by  a  growing 
social  life.  Self  and  government  are  but 
aspects  of  the  same  individuality.  An 
attempt  to  establish  some  difference  of 
principle  between  those  actions  that  should 
be  subject  to  the  free  will  of  the  person 
and  those  which  should  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  regulated  conduct  of  the 
citizen,  between  individualism  and 
Socialism,  has  always  characterised  political 
philosophies,  but  it  has  always  failed. 
The  dilemma,  which  we  have  been  told  so 
often    awaits    whoever    tries    to    reconcile 
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liberty  and  government,  is  avoided  by  the 
Socialist  owing  to  his  conception  of  the 
individual.  He  regards  the  individual  as 
complete  only  when  his  social  relationships 
are  included  in  his  personal  ends.  Liberty 
means  a  capacity  to  act  in  one's  social  rela- 
tionship, as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  be 
oneself — in  fact  these  two  "ends"  are  not 
ends  at  all  but  aspects  of  the  same  end. 
Now,  the  evolution  of  social  circumstance 
tends  to  secure  the  survival  of  the  character 
which  responds  to  a  demand  for  the  capacity 
to  co-operate.  The  competing  capacity 
creates  as  its  instrument  and  organisation — 
e.g.^  trusts — which  demands  in  him  a  higher 
form  of  organisation — e.g.,  Socialism — and 
thus  a  capacity  not  to  compete  but  to  co- 
operate is  not  only  created,  but  used.  Com- 
petition ends  in  co-operation,  and  the  real 
liberty  reveals  itself. 

So  we  may  sum  up  the  argument :  the 
individual  is  free  only  in  so  far  as  his 
circumstances  allow  him  to  be  free.  Free- 
dom consisting  in  the  power  of  possession 
over  oneself — that  is,  over  property, 
conscience,  thought — must  be  protected  by 
social  rules,  because  if  its  conditions 
become  the  possession  of  a  class,  it  has 
no  abiding   foundation.      To   protect   the 
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economic  conditions  of  liberty  from  passing 
under  the  control  of  a  few  will  determine 
the    most    characteristic   activities    of    the 
Socialist  State.* 

So  we  turn  to  Equality.  The  chal- 
lenging declaration  which  shook  thrones 
and  made  anointed  heads  tumble  off  their 
sacred  necks,  that  "  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,"  has  ceased  to  have  more  than 
historical  value  to  us.  It  asserted  the 
claims  of  a  byegone  age,  the  revolt  of  a 
generation  which  had  outgrown  its  insti- 
tutions, but  which  has  now  won  its 
battles  and  has  entered  upon  its  rest. 
Equality  in  organic  relationships  is  not  an 
equality  of  uniformity  or  similarity,  not 
an  equality  in  possessions,  not  an  equality 
in  ability  or  in  kind  of  service  expected. 
It  is  not  expressed  in  the  formula :  "  I  am 
equal  to  you,"  but  in  this,  "  I  have  an 
equal  right  with  you  to  self-development," 
and  even  that  is  limited  to  a  development 
upon  lines  consistent  with  individual  and 

s 

*  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen  argues  in  his  Liberty,  Frater- 
nity, Equality,  that  liberty  means  freedom  to 
acquire  any  amount  of  property,  and  is,  therefore, 
opposed  to  equality,  but  the  obvious  reflection  upon 
that  statement  is  that  such  freedom  is  a  negation  of 
liberty  as  well  as  of  equality. 
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social  well-being.  In  the  mouth  of  a 
budding  criminal,  for  instance,  the  words 
would  have  no  validity.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  criminal. 
Under  such  circumstances,  his  right,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  rather  consists  in  being 
subjected  to  such  a  restraint  as  will  lead 
him  into  the  ways  of  honesty  and  good 
citizenship. 

Moreover,  as  Society  becomes  more 
complex  in  its  organisation,  the  simple  and 
literal  significance  of  equality  becomes 
more  remote.  Equality  in  a  primitive 
stage  of  Society  may  mean  an  equality  of 
function,  of  possession,  of  enjoyment — 
When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  r — 
but  equality  in  an  organised  community 
is  the  co-operation  of  equally  free  men 
in  the  work  of  the  social  whole — not  the 
same  work,  not  the  same  kind  or  import- 
ance of  work,  not  work  that  is  perhaps 
being  paid  for  at  the  same  rate,  though 
pay  must  be  adequate  to  the  economic 
liberty  of  all — each  man  feeling  no  de- 
basement in  his  service  and  knowing  fhat  it 
is  the  best,  or  as  good  as  he  can  do.  The 
condition  of  equality  is  that  under  which 
self-expression    is    possible.     Equality    is, 
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indeed,  but  an  aspect  of  liberty.  It  is 
liberty  to  co-operate  under  conditions 
which  conciliate  differences  of  interest,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
rational  inequality  of  age,  motherhood, 
difference  of  function,  ability,  nor  with 
such  formal  inequality  as  arises  from 
homage.  It  is  only  inconsistent  with  a 
subordination  which  is  not  accepted  by 
reason,  and  its  significance  in  relation  to 
actual  experience  is,  therefore,  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  change  because  the  rationale 
of  every  system  of  relationship  is  con- 
stantly altering. 

On  the  other  hand,  formal  equality  is 
consistent  with  real  inequality.  Nominally 
there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  men 
rising  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  some 
have  done  it.  But,  as  one  unfortunate 
General  discovered,  when  the  poor  man 
sins  with  the  rich  he  is  not  pardoned — 
whilst  they  are. 

Thus,  Socialism  secures  the  ideal  of 
equality  by  setting  the  individual  free  to 
co-operate  in  a  social  organism  in  the  way 
best  fitted  to  himself  as  a  part  and  to  the 
organism  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  other  ideal,  wherein  has  there 
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been,  or  how  could  there  have  been, 
fraternity  under  competitive  industry? 
The  desire  for  fraternity  has  haunted  life 
like  a  vision  of  "  the  highest  for  earth  too 
high."  For  fraternity  is  something  more 
than  sympathy  and  the  like  virtues,  without 
which  Society  could  not  have  been,  and 
could  not  have  progressed  on  a  moral  road. 
Sympathy  is  a  stream  which  gushes  from 
the  human  heart  when  struck  with  sorrow, 
or  love,  or  pity;  fraternity  is  a  bond  of 
Society  knitting  men  together  even  when 
sympathy  is  not  acting,  co-ordinating  their 
efforts  to  a  common  aim,  and  establishing 
the  conditions  of  "each  for  all,  and  all  for 
each."  This,  the  French  Revolution  never 
brought  about.  The  May  Day  dance  of 
its  fraternal  enthusiasm  died  with  the  first 
sunset.  The  Liberal  epoch  never  brought 
fraternity  about,  for  it  is  found  not  in  a 
state  of  political  freedom  only,  but  in 
one  of  economic  freedom.  Fraternity  is 
not  the  negative  state  of  peace  with  one's 
neighbours;  it  is  the  positive  state  of  co- 
operative industry.  It  is  the  blessing  which 
comes  to  men  when  human  solidarity  is 
established.  It,  too,  requires  the  support 
of  an  economic  organisation. 
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Thus  the  Socialist  State  will  fulfil  the 
desires  of  Democracy.  Like  the  pole  star, 
these  desires  have  remained  fixed  through 
the  ages.  The  modern  democrat,  seeing 
his  hopes  and  theories  rising  up  like  a 
brilliant  constellation  in  a  dark  sky,  may 
not  be  prepared  to  find  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients  proofs  that  the  same  constella- 
tion guided  them  through  the  stormy  waters 
of  their  politics.  But  it  was  so.  There 
may  be  differences  as  to  the  propriety  of 
slavery,  the  amount  of  power  natural  for 
the  people  to  possess,  the  justification  for 
holding  property,  and  so  on.  These  are 
the  difi^erences  of  time  and  circumstance. 
The  ideals  that  made  men  seek  new  condi- 
tions, that  made  them  strive,  rebel,  reform, 
have  remained  steady  like  a  beacon 
light  flashing  through  all  time.  The  end 
of  the  State  has  never  been  wealth,  nor 
military  greatness,  nor  power,  nor  class 
ascendancy.  "  The  truth  is  that  the  object 
of  their  association  is  to  live  well — not 
merely  to  live  ";  and  "  it  is  evident  that  a 
State  which  is  not  merely  nominally,  but  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  State,  should 
devote  its  attention  to  virtue."  That  is 
the  end  which  Aristotle  placed  before  him- 
self.    Ages  have  come  and  ages  have  gone 
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since  then.  Many  paths  have  been  trod, 
many  guides  have  been  followed  in  seeking 
that  end.  It  is  still  our  search.  In  our 
desire  to  attain  to  it,  we  have  preached 
principles,  conducted  agitations,  proclaimed 
many  ismSy  and  promulgated  many  pro- 
grammes. We  have  advanced,  but  have 
not  reached  the  end.  Socialism  has  now  in 
the  fulness  of  time  arisen  as  the  guide  for 
the  activity  of  To-day  and  the  hope  of  To- 
morrow. Its  revelation  is  :  In  the  pursuit 
of  virtue,  the  State  must  organise  itself  to 
co-operate  with  the  individual;  individual 
consciousness  must  find  itself  in  communal 
consciousness;  the  Whole  and  the  Each 
must  now  as  One  go  out  on  the  eternal 
quest  for  contentment  and  peace. 
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FOR  some  time  it  has  been  felt  that  there  is 
a  deplorable  lack  in  this  country  of  a 
Socialist  literature  more  exhaustive  and  sys- 
tematic than  pamphlets  or  newspaper  articles. 
In  every  other  country  where  the  Socialist 
movement  is  vigorous,  such  a  literature  exists, 
and  owing-  to  it  Socialism  has  taken  a  firmer 
hold  upon  the  intellectual  classes,  and,  amongst 
Socialists  themselves,  its  theories  and  aims  are 
better  understood  than  they  are  here. 

Comparing  the  output  of  Socialist  literature 
in  Germany  and  France  with  Great  Britain, 
one  must  be  struck  with  the  ephemeral  nature 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  matter  which  we 
publish,  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of  any 
attempts  to  deal  exhaustively  with  Socialism  in 
its  many  bearings  in  economics,  history, 
sociology  and  ethics.  This  failure  is  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  because  just  as  the  special 
development  of  British  industrialism  afforded 
the  basis  for  much  of  the  constructive  work  of 
foreign  Socialists  half  a  century  ago,  so  the 
growth  of  British  democratic  institutions  and 
the  characteristics  of  British  political  methods 
have  a  special  and  direct  bearing  upon  Socialist 
theories  and  tactics. 


It  is  also  disquieting  to  think  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  intellectual  life  of  our  country 
is  becoming  more  and  more  attached  in  its 
interests  and  sympathies  to  reaction,  and  that, 
on  the  other,  so  many  who  lift  up  their  voices 
against  backward  tendencies  either  look  behind 
with  regretful  regard  upon  policies  which  are 
exhausted  and  can  no  longer  guide  us,  or 
frankly  confess  that  they  are  disconsolate 
without  hope. 

To  the  promoters  of  this  Library,  Socialism 
appears  to  be  not  only  the  ideal  which  has  to  be 
grasped  before  the  benumbing  pessimism  which 
lies  upon  the  minds  of  would-be  reformers  can 
be  removed,  but  also  the  one  idea  which  is 
guiding  such  progressive  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration to-day  as  are  likely  to  be  of 
permanent  value.  But  those  experimenting 
with  it  are  only  groping ;  are  working  with  an 
instrument  they  do  not  understand ;  are 
applying  an  idea  they  have  not  grasped ;  and  it 
is  therefore  believed  that  as  a  practical  contri- 
bution to  political  principles  and  methods,  the 
Library  may  be  of  some  value. 

The  Library,  however,  with  more  assurance 
of  definite  success,  will  aim  at  providing  studies 
in  Socialism,  or  from  Socialistic  standpoints, 
knit  together  the  different  sections  of  the 
Socialist  movement,  and  which  may  do  some- 
thing to  knit  together  the  different  sections  of 
Socialist  opinion  and  activity  in  this  country. 
It  will  contain  translations  of  the  best  works 
of  foreign  Socialists,  as  well  as  contributions 
from  our  own  writers. 


It  follows  that  the  volumes  will  not  be 
selected  because  they  advocate  any  particular 
school  of  Socialist  thought,  but  because  they 
are  believed  to  be  worthy  expositions  of  the 
school  to  which  they  belong. 
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